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DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY. 
THE DEVOTION TO THE SACRED HEART OF JESUS. 
XI.—THE MOopDEL AND PATRON OF LOVERS OF THE SACRED HEART. 
BY THE VERY REV. ALEX. MAC DONALD, D.D., V.G., ST. ANDREW'S, N. S. 


“Go to Joseph, and do all that he shall say to you.”—Gen. xli. 55. 


SYNOPSIS.—Looking forward to the birth of Christ. St. Joseph’s name 
linked with the names of Jesus and Mary. 1. The Saint whose symbol 
is the lily. The example and patron of the toilers. Friend and father of 
the poor. Of royal lineage. His eulogy spoken by the Holy Ghost. His 
type and figure under the old dispensation. Dispenser of good things in 
the Kingdom of his Foster Son. 2. St. Joseph, our Patron, though silent, 
speaketh yet. His life a lesson to us (a) of fidelity, (b) of purity, (c) of 
patient toil, (d) of unselfish love and devotion to the Sacred Heart. Let 
us, then, go to Joseph and do all that he shall say to us. 


The old invocation, “ St. Joseph, Friend of the Sacred Heart, pray 
for us,” has been set aside, and the Sacred Congregation sanctions 
as the more fitting form, “ St. Joseph, Model and Patron of Lovers 
of the Sacred Heart, pray for us.” “ Ever ’gainst that season comes 
wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated,” our thoughts naturally 
turn to this great Model and Patron of ours, whose name is ever 
linked with the names of Jesus and Mary, and by a further associa- 
tion of ideas, with the names of those historical towns of Palestine, 
Bethlehem and Nazareth. 
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St. Joseph, the Spouse of Mary and Foster-Father of Jesus, js 
made Patron of the Church Catholic, as he was on earth the guardian 
and protector of the Virgin and Child. The Saint whose symbol is 
the lily, he is the pattern of virgins. Head of the Holy Family, to 
whom the very Son of God was subject, he is the great model of the 
Christian father. A carpenter by trade, spending his days in poverty 
and toil, earning his bread in the sweat of his brow, he is an example 
to the toilers and the special patron of those who live by the labor 
of their hands. Fittingly, then, does the Church inculcate the prac- 
tise of special devotion to St. Joseph. Not without good reason 
does she bid us look up to him as to a friend and father, as to one 
who, having himself felt the pinch of poverty and the soreness of 
hard labor, is the better able to feel for those whose lot in life is 
such as was his own. 

St. Joseph descended from the Kings of Juda. But the holiness 
of his life conferred on him a higher nobility. Far brighter than the 
purple robe worn by the monarchs of that ancient line was the 
mantle of purity which clothed their lowly descendant, the Carpenter 
of Nazareth. Fairer, incomparably fairer, than their jeweled diadem 
was the halo of holiness which encircled his brow. For this he is 
our Model, that we may copy in our lives those virtues that so en- 
deared him to the Sacred Heart; that we stray not from the way of 
righteousness in which he always walked; that we, too, may love, 
even as he loved, that purity without which no one shall see God. 

The Holy Ghost Himself it is who speaks the eulogy of this great 
Model of ours. It is given in two short words, but the words are 
big with meaning. Joseph, we are told, was a “just man.” Just 
he was, not simply in the obvious sense of being honest, nor yet in 
the sense that he was naturally good, always doing what was right, 
in the natural order and in the eyes of men; but just in a far higher 
sense. He was just before his God, just in the sense of being holy, 
just because he always did what was right in the eyes of God and 
always walked in the narrow way that leads to life. Truly a model is 
St. Joseph for all lovers of the Sacred Heart. 

The Old Covenant of God with His chosen people was a type or 
figure of the New. The things that happened in that olden time 
shadowed forth the things that were to happen in the fulness of time. 
And so our Model and Patron had his type or figure in one of the 
men of old, one who bore the same name, Joseph, the son of Jacob, 
whom his brothers sold into slavery, and who in time became the 
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first man after King Pharaoh in all the land of Egypt. This Joseph 
also was just, and a lover of chastity; a man upright in his dealings 
with God and men, a good and faithful servant whom his master 
therefore placed over all his household. When the seven years of 
want which he had foretold came upon the land, he was made the 
dispenser of the food supplies that he had stored away in the gran- 
aries of Egypt during the seven years of plenty, and Pharaoh bade 
his people go to Joseph and do all that he should say to them. All 
this, as I have said, happened to him in figure, and did but fore- 
shadow what was to come true of our Joseph, our Patron and the 
Patriarch of the New Law. Our King and Lord, speaking by the 
mouth of the Church, which He has made the herald of His message, 
bids us, too, go to Joseph and do all that he shall say tous. He Him- 
self, this Lord of the Sacred Heart, is the Living Bread that came 
down from heaven, the bread of life, whereof if a man eat he shall 
not hunger and shall live forever. He was born in Bethlehem, which 
is interpreted “ the house of bread,” and grew up to manhood under 
the guardianship and fostering care of the man who passed for his 
father. And therefore in this man, this just man who was the foster- 
father of our King, and proved himself a good and faithful servant 
of the Father who is in heaven, made dispenser of good things in 
the Kingdom of his Foster-Son, which is the Church of the living 
God. 

So it is that we, who would be lovers of the Sacred Heart, are 
bidden to go to this Patron of ours in our needs, to go to him for 
those good things of the soul which he dispenses, and in respect of 
which we are poor and needy, to go to him especially in time of 
famine, when the seven years of plenty are past and gone, the years 
we spent like butterflies among earth’s flowers, heedless of the higher 
life—when these are flown away, and there comes a time of hunger 
after something more satisfying than this earth can give, to go then 
to Joseph and do all that he shall say to us. 

And what is it that our Patron says to us? Or how, indeed, can he 
speak to us? Though silent, he speaketh yet. St. Joseph, so far as 
we may gather from what is told of him in Holy Writ, was a man 
of few words. But the silent life of the Carpenter of Nazareth still 
speaks to men in a language which none can fail to understand. It 
has its lessons for all of us, that silent life; a lesson of faithfulness 
in the duties of our calling, a lesson of purity, a lesson of patient 
toil, and a lesson of unselfish love and devotion to the Sacred Heart. 
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First of all, St. Joseph is the model husband and father, as the Holy 
Family of which he was the head, is the model of the Christian 
family. From early morn till night he toiled at his humble trade to 
support the Virgin Mother and her Child. But to him that heavy 
work was light and the toil sweet, for it was a labor of love. It is 
love alone that lightens labor; it is divine love alone, the love of 
the Sacred Heart, that can sweeten their toil to the laborers in the 
vineyard and make them bear joyfully the burden of the day and 
the heat. Fathers may learn from St. Joseph that they are to see 
in their children creatures made in God’s image, that they are to love 
them as such, and that their first and highest and most sacred duty 
is to bring them up in the fear and love of God, so that they may ever 
remain what they became in baptism—children of God and heirs of 
His kingdom. Husbands may learn from Joseph how they are to 
treat their wives, and especially how careful they should be not to 
harbor unjust suspicions against them or suffer jealousy to creep 
into their hearts and poison their affections. 

St. Joseph’s life, too, teaches the lesson of chastity, of that purity of 
soul which is so dear to the Sacred Heart, of that cleanness of heart 
without which no man shall see God. The world makes little of this 
virtue, but in the eyes of God it is a pearl without price. No tongue 
can tell how dear to our Lord are the pure of heart. “ Blessed,” He 
says, “are the clean in heart, for they shall see God.” Of this virtue 
one may say what St. Paul says of charity: If I have faith so that I 
could move mountains, and if I give all my goods to feed the poor, 
and my body to be burnt, and have not chastity, it profited me noth- 
ing. If, then, we would overcome the demon of impurity and 
practise that virtue which makes the soul beautiful and has the prom- 
ise of eternal life—for this is life eternal, to see God—let us go to 
Joseph, and let us learn of him that the first and best safeguard of 
purity is the love of purity—the love of the Sacred Heart and of the 
Virgin Mother, the mirrors of purity, and that the next safeguard is 
flight from the occasions of sin, from evil companions, from bad 
books, from all that may suggest unclean thoughts or desires. 

But St. Joseph is also a model of patient toil. The lineal de- 
scendant of the princes of Juda, the man of all the sons of men who 
was most after God’s own Heart, eked out a scanty living bythe labor 
of his hands. He was but a worker in wood, and hired himself out 
for a paltry pittance daily. How different are the thoughts of men 
from the thoughts of God, and our ways from His ways! The world 
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which worships at the shrine of wealth looks down upon the poor 
and horny-handed sons of toil. Men of means, the magnates of this 
world, use them simply as their instruments to amass wealth. They 
drive them to their work as they would beasts of burden, and often 
allow them out of the proceeds of their hard labor what is scarce 
enough to feed and clothe them. But those poor, ill-clad, often half- 
starved creatures are men, made in God’s own image, and have souls 
for the redemption of which the Son of God gave out of His wounded 
Heart the last drop of His Blood—souls which, if these men do but 
bear their cross with patience, as the Son of God bore His, are likely 
to be far more beautiful and more precious in the eyes of God than 
the souls of the men whom the world delights to honor. In the 
instance of St. Joseph God reveals to us the dignity of labor. He 
teaches us that nothing so becomes a man, nothing ennobles him so, 
as by the labor of his own hands to earn his own living, to eat his 
bread in the sweat of his brow. He teaches us not to despise labor, 
and not to shirk hard labor, and not to murmur when we have to 
work hard for our living, and to be contented with our lot. Blessed 
are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted, and blessed are the 
poor in spirit, for theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven. The world in 
the pride of its heart looks down on the working men; “ hewers of 
wood and drawers of water,” it calls them in contempt. But the 
man whom God has raised above the angels was a hewer of wood, 
and the very Son of God, the King of angels, was once known as the 
Carpenter’s Son, and thought it not shame to be Himself a hewer of 
wood among men and a drawer of water. 

Lastly, St. Joseph is the Model of lovers of the Sacred Heart. Of 
all lovers Joseph is, after the Virgin Mother, the first and greatest. 
He felt the throbbings of the Infant Heart in the cave at Bethlehem, 
while the angels sang their song of gladness, and how often during 
the halcyon days that followed, and in the course of that long journey 
soon after into Egypt, and the years of the silent sojourn in that 
land, did the Heart of the Christ-Child beat against his own! Such 
an unselfish love as Joseph’s never was, and so constant, so unfailing. 
The very thought of it should shame our selfishness, our inconstancy, 
our lack of true love. Let us, then, go to Joseph and beg of him to 
prove himself to be indeed our Patron, as he is our Model; to beg 
of him to take pity on our poverty, and out of the treasury of the 
Sacred Heart, whence he dispenses treasure, to bestow upon us 
the golden gift of divine love. 
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SECOND SUNDAY OF ADVENT. 
CHRIST THE MESSIAH. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 

BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“Art thou he that art to come, or look we for another? ”—Matt. xi. 3. 


Exordium.—Three facts clearly set before us in to-day’s Gospel: 

1. John the Baptist believed our Lord to be the Messiah. 

2. Our Lord gives proof that He is the promised Messiah. 

3. John’s testimony should be accepted by the Jews. 

I. John did not send his messengers because he doubted. On 
the contrary, because he was sure that they themselves would be 
convinced. (Cf. a Lapide, Maldonatus, or Kenrick, Matt. xi.) 

John had frequently shown and proclaimed aloud his faith in our 
Lord, and the fact that He was the Messiah. 

When our Lord came to be baptized in the Jordan: “I ought 
to be baptized by thee, and comest thou to me?” (Matt. iii. 14). 

When the Jews sent to him in the wilderness to ask if he were 
the Christ: “ And he confessed, and did not deny; and he con- 
fessed: I am not the Christ. . . . But there hath stood one 
in the midst of you, whom you know not. The same is he that 
shall come after me, who is preferred before me: the latchet of 
whose shoe I am not worthy to loose ” (John i. 20, 26, 27). 

Shortly after he proclaimed Him to the multitude (ibid. v. 29), 
and again (v. 35) to Andrew and John, to be “ The Lamb of God 
that taketh away the sins of the world.” 

Relating the incidents of the Baptism, he says: “ And I saw, 
and I gave testimony, that this is the Son of God ” (ibid. vs. 32-34). 

When his own disciples complained that Jesus was baptizing, he 
once more proclaimed Him to be the Messiah (v. 34) and the Son 
of God (John iii. 25-35). 

Finally, when languishing in prison, desiring that his devoted 
followers should believe as he believed, he sent two of them to ask: 
“ Art thou he that art to come, or look we for another?” 
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II. Our Blessed Lord knew perfectly the mind of His faithful 
Precursor. Gives to the messengers abundant proofs that He is 
truly the Messiah. Works miracles in their presence: “ And in 
that hour, he cured many of their diseases, and hurts, and evil 
spirits: and to many that were blind he gave sight ” (Luke vii. 21). 

They hear also from every mouth the recent wonders He had 
wrought: The raising of the widow’s son to life, and the healing 
of the centurion’s servant (Luke vii.). His numerous cures in 
Galilee (Mark iii. 1-12). The paralytic; the leper; the demoniac 
(John v. iv.). 

They hear also of the new and wonderful truths preached in the 
sermon on the mount. 

He knows that this is sufficient to convert them, and all who 
should hear their wonderful story : “ Go, and relate to John what you 
have heard and seen. The blind see, the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead rise again, the poor have the 
Gospel preached to them.” 

Precisely the things that had been foretold of the Messiah: 
“Say to the faint-hearted: Take courage and fear not: God Him- 
self will come, and will save you. Then shall the eyes of the blind 
be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped. Then shall 
the lame man leap as the hart, and the tongue of the dumb shall 
be free” (Isa. xxxv. 4-6). “ The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because the Lord hath anointed me: he sent me to preach to the 
meek, to heal the contrite of heart, and to preach release to the 
captives, and deliverance to them that are shut up” (ibid. Ixi. 1). 

IIf. The two messengers go their way; and Jesus begins to 
speak “to the multitude concerning John.” 

No man stood higher in their esteem and veneration. 

The whole country had gone out to him in the wilderness, 
were baptized by him, confessing their sins ” (Mark i. 5). 

He had publicly denounced the Pharisees and Sadducees: “ Ye 
brood of vipers, who hath taught you to flee from the wrath to 
come? Bring forth therefore fruit worthy of penance” (Matt. 
iii. 7, 8). And they took their rebuke in silence. 

The priests and ancients feared to say ought against him: “ For 
all held John as a prophet ” (Matt. xxi. 26). 

From the beginning he had told them that “the kingdom of 
heaven was at hand.” That he was nothing but “The voice of 
one crying in the wilderness. Make straight the way of the Lord” 
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(John i. 23). That Jesus was “the Lamb of God;” “the Son of 
God.” “ He must increase, but I must decrease.” (John iii. 30). 

John was the sole, faithful, fearless witness, and champion of 
our Lord. Yet they knew he was not a blind enthusiast. Not a 
weak changeling—“ a reed shaken by the wind.” 

His preaching, his conduct toward the Scribes and Pharisees, 
and toward the mighty Herod, proofs of this. 

Was not “a man clothed in soft garments,” but an austere hermit 
of the wilderness. 

Was “more than a prophet.” He is the divinely foretold Pre- 
cursor of the Messiah. “This is he of whom it is written: Be- 
hold, I send my angel before thy face, who shall prepare thy way 
before thee.” 

John was the greatest man then on earth. (Though not yet as 
great as the least of the just already in heaven—Cf. a Lapide, 
Matt. xi. 9). 

He was even “ Elias that is to come,” i. e., he was already come 
“in the spirit and power” of the ancient prophet to convert his 
generation to Christ, as Elias was to come at the end of the world 
to bring the remnant of his people to God. (Item, a Lapide, in 
loco. ) 

All these things easily understood by the multitude. They could 
not reject the testimony of John. Should therefore believe that 
Christ was the Messiah. 

Conclusion.—Appropriateness of the Gospel for this holy time of 
Advent. Wisdom and care of Holy Mother Church is giving us 
the word of God in season. 

Effect of the lesson: Lively faith in our Blessed Messiah. More 
earnestness and fervor in preparing to commemorate His coming. 
Pray earnestly for those who have not yet received Him. 

Heed the words of the Holy Precursor: “ Prepare ye the way 
of the Lord; make straight his paths” (Luke iii. 4). 

And the exhortation of the Great Apostle: “ The night is passed, 
and the day is at hand. Let us, therefore, cast off the works of 
darkness, and put on the armor of light ” (Rom. xiii. 12). 
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UNITY OF THE CHURCH. 
BY THE REV. THOMAS F. BURKE, C.S.P., NEW YORK. 


“Now the God of patience and of comfort grant you to be of one mind 
one towards another, according to Jesus Christ; that with one mind and with 
one mouth you may glorify God and the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.”— 
(Epistle of the Day.) 


SYNOPSIS.—Christ prayed for unity the night before His death. This 
unity an essential property of the true faith; its possession a mark of the 
presence of truth. Necessity of this unity shown, 1, from the nature of 
truth in itself; 2, from its application to all things religious or secular; 
3, from various passages of Scripture. 

The importance of this note of “Unity” at the present day—without 
it there is no Christianity. Our Lord’s desire of this unity. This note 
not found in many Christian sects—some admit it in a vague way with 
regard to fundamentals. Found fully in the Catholic Church; proved 
from the teachings of this Church throughout the world. Appreciate 
this privilege. Let your life show also a unity of charity, so as to draw 
all to the one true fold. 

The sentiment contained in these words, my dear brethren, is 
but the echo of that solemn prayer which was uttered by our 
Blessed Saviour Himself on the night before His death. The 
apostle but follows the Master, and prays for unity among those 
who claim to be disciples of the Christian religion. When our Lord 
saw approaching near unto Him the cross upon which He was to 
die; when He was giving His final message to His apostles, and 
leaving to them, at the last supper, the supreme legacy of His love, 
then did He pray “that all may be one.” It was a solemn oc- 
casion, and His words expressed a most solemn desire. True to the 
teaching that had been imparted to them, the apostles always sought 
to preserve unity of belief, and did not hesitate to expel from the 
Church any who attempted to introduce doctrines other than those 
preached by them. St. Paul, in the words of our text, but gives 
expression to a fundamental and necessary characteristic of true 
Christianity. Unity of mind is an essential property of the true 
Faith, and, as a consequence, its possession is a sign or mark of the 
presence of truth. 

First, in the true religion unity is necessary. This we derive from 
the very nature of truth itself, whether that truth be in regard to 
secular or in regard to religious things. Strange as it may seem, 
there are many who can see this when their attention is drawn to 
any other branch of knowledge or field of investigation; but are 
blinded when they concern themselves with the study of the divine 
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knowledge of revelation. Essentially, truth must be one. Whether 
we confine our attention to the exact science of mathematics, or to 
the study of the physical sciences, or to the realm of history, or to 
any other sphere of learning, we must be aware that two opposite, 
contradictory statements can not both be true. And when we rise 
into the region of faith, with the preliminary understanding of 
what faith is, the principle is even more apparent. For, in the in- 
tellectual sense, faith is the acceptance of a truth upon the authority 
of God revealing it. We can, therefore, no more suppose that there 
should be contradictions in the matters of Christian belief than we 
could suppose that God could contradict Himself. 

If one man says that, by a calculation of mathematics, he has 
found that a comet is coming to destroy the earth, and another 
says that by a similar calculation he has found that the comet is 
continually moving away from the earth, we must see that both 
statements can not be true. If one tells us that under certain con- 
ditions a man has control of his will, and another says that, under 
the same conditions, the same man loses his will power, reason will 
rebel against the acceptance of both as true. If one man tells me 
that Homer lived and wrote, and another says there was no such 
man, we know that both of these statements can not be true. 

So, too, must it be in the matters of religion. If one teaches that 
Christ laid down as a condition of salvation, the entrance into His 
kingdom through the Sacrament of Baptism, and another calls this 
mere superstition, we must see that both can not be true. If one 
says there is a hell and another says there is no hell; if one says that 
Christ established a living, organized Church, and another says 
that this is mere folly; if one says Christ is really present in the 
Blessed Sacrament, and another claims He is not, our reason will 
cry out against these contradictory statements and will protest that 
both sides of the questions can not be true. It is but reasonable, 
therefore, that men should admit in religion that principle which 
they admit in every other sphere of knowledge, that unity is neces- 
sary where there is to be truth. 

Not to mention the many Scriptural testimonies that could be 
cited from the gospels, it is plain, not only from this epistle to the 
Romans, but from many other kindred passages, that St. Paul in- 
sisted strongly upon the necessity of unity in faith. In addressing 
the Church at Ephesus, he beseeches them to be “ careful to keep 
the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace;”’ and immediately de- 
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clares that as there is one Lord, one Spirit, one Father of all, so 
there is one faith (Eph. iv. 3-6). In the same chapter, a little 
later, his language indicates beyond all reasonable question that our 
Lord appointed the rulers of His Church with the express purpose 
of preserving unity. In addressing the Corinthians, He gives ex- 
pression to the very same thought, and, if it were possible, in even 
clearer language. In this instance he had to face the actual ex- 
istence of divisions and contentions, and, filled with the sense of 
Christ’s teachings and the sacredness of truth, he brooks not the 
slightest opposition to what had been taught by himself. He prays 
that there be no schisms, no divisions: but that all may be “ Per- 
fect in the same mind and in the same judgment” (I. Cor. i. 10). 
To the Galatians He speaks a similar language, and in the most 
solemn formula declares: “If any one preach to you a gospel, be- 
sides that which you have received, let him be anathema” (Gal. 
i.g). In the logical demands of human reason; in the requirements 
of intelligence; in the very nature of truth itself; in the divine 
plan, and teaching, and mission, and desire of Christ; in the ex- 
pressed convictions of the first appointed teachers of Christianity, 
we have the undeniable ground for the assertion that where there is 
not unity there is not truth. 

For the soul to-day, nineteen centuries removed from the days 
of Christ, there is no question that can be asked of greater import, 
when that soul is reaching for Christian truth, than: “ Where is 
unity to be found?” Whatever other requisites there are for the 
proof of the authenticity of Christ’s teachings, this one, at least, 
is absolutely required. Its absence indicates, beyond all argument, 
the lack of truth; its presence is the first thing necessary to prove 
the possession of truth. 

The demand of reason and religion for oneness in teaching must 
meet with the supply. Either it exists to-day or there is, in its com- 
plete sense, no Christianity to be found. The remnants of Chris- 
tian influence in the moral and ethical atmosphere created by Christ 
and His followers might still be discerned; but without this first 
evidence of truth, it can not be said that the Christian religion in 
its integrity and in its purity is still an existent fact. The increased 
respect for the rights of others; the recognition of the claims of 
suffering and sorrow; the reverence for goodness and high 
morality; the dictates of fraternal love even for the unfortunate 
and degraded; the help accorded others from merely philanthropic 
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motives, these things that would be unknown in a world in which 
Christianity had never been received, might still exist in a partial 
way, but that which promised their continued existence, the re- 
ligion of Christ, would be gone. It is but reasonable, then, to say 
that there is no more important question for the soul than: Where 
is religious unity to be found? 

That Christ, our Saviour, desired His Church to exist through 
all time, and that He determined it should so exist, are things 
plain to the eye that reads the page of Scripture aright. If He 
had not so determined He would not have solemnly promised: “ Be- 
hold I am with you all days, even to the consummation of the 
world;” nor would He, in choosing the leader of His apostles 
and the head of His Church, so plainly have said: “ The gates of hell 
shall not prevail’ against that Church; nor again would He have 
made His promises doubly secure of their fulfilment by proclaiming 
that He would send to the teachers of His word the Spirit of Truth, 
who would abide with them forever. If there be one truth of 
Christ plainly indicated, perhaps in a way clearer than many others, 
it is that He was determined to have His teachings handed down 
to succeeding generations secure and intact. Being endowed with 
power from on high, being Himself God, with the omnipotence 
of God, no sane man can question His right to so determine and 
His power to so execute. 

Not only was that Church, containing the body of living truth, 
to exist through all time, but it was also to exist after the manner 
and according to the plan designed by its Founder. His truths 
were not to be subjected to the wavering judgment and varying 
criticism of the human mind. His word was not to be torn into 
shreds under the examination of puny intellects guided only by the 
erring powers of human thought. It was spoken with divine 
authority, and, from that very fact, must ever remain one and the 
same. Since Christ spoke only the truth, and since truth is one, so 
His true Church must ever bear the mark of unity. 

Amid all the opposing tenets of Christian sects that can be found 
in the world to-day, it is morally impossible for any body to pre- 
serve unity in its teaching unless it have within it the spirit that 
is divine. Amid all the centuries that have elapsed since the days 
of Christ, with their changing human sentiments, and their vast 
progress and advancement in ideas on almost all subjects, it is 
morally impossible that any body should have preserved unity in its 
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teachings unless there were within it the living spirit of the One 
who first gave it life. If, therefore, there is any body that meets 
these requirements and fulfils these conditions, that in itself is 
sufficient proof for its claim to be the Church of our Divine Saviour. 

Where is that “one mind,” of which the apostle speaks, to be 
found? In many Christian sects the idea of unity has been so far 
lost that even the claim for its necessity is not made. Amid those 
which still admit that it is essential, a vague distinction is drawn 
between what is fundamental and what is not, with the assertion 
that unity in fundamentals alone is required. If, however, this 
should be sifted down, it would be found that there was absolutely 
no unity among them all with the exception of their oneness in the 
belief of the existence of God. There is, however, one Church that 
makes the claim to unity and substantiates it. Even those outside 
that Church admit and marvel at the unity of teaching preserved, 
even while they question the justice of the claim. The Catholic 
Church has remained steadfast in its position, and, despite the 
changing of the years and the variations in the teachings of sup- 
posed Christianity, has always and everywhere spoken the same 
word. Contrasted with herself as she exists in all parts of the 
world to-day, and with herself in the past, there can be found in 
her no infidelity to the trust that was committed unto her by her 
Divine Founder. Visit the Catholic churches in the United States, 
or England, or Germany, or France, or Italy; stand by the banks 
of the Yukon, in Alaska, or beneath the scorching sun beside the 
Ganges in India; or follow the American soldier to the Philippines ; 
or dive into the deepest wilds of Africa; or journey along the 
shores of China and Japan, and you will find one and the same 
set of truths proclaimed everywhere by this wonderful institution 
of Christ. Or, again, enter with St. Stephen into the synagogues 
of Jerusalem; or stand with St. Paul upon the hill of Mars and with 
the Greeks hearken to the words of the apostle; go with St. Boni-. 
face amid the Teutons, or with St. Patrick into Ireland, and St. 
Augustine into England; stand with Marquette beside the wig- 
wam of the American Indian; listen to their messages, and you will 
find that “ with one mind and with one mouth” they glorify God; 
that they proclaim the one message and speak in the one voice of 
truth. 

The Catholic Church is the only church that teaches a uniform 
doctrine throughout the world to-day. She is the only church that 
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has taught the same throughout the ages; therefore, she is the 
Church of Jesus Christ. 

Should we not, then, appreciate the great privilege God, our 
Heavenly Father, has accorded us in allowing us to be members 
in this great body? And should we not seek to make this unity not 
only a unity of faith, but also a unity of charity; a unity that binds 
us one to the other by bonds of steel? In the effects of faith, that 
is, in our actions and conduct, we should seek to be one also, that, 
seeing these things, gazing upon the evidences of unity, others may 
be led to see and to accept the faith that we love, until all shall be 
of one mind, “according to Jesus Christ.” 





THE FEAST OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION OF 
THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY. 


SKETCH FOR SERMON. 
BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“Thou art the glory of Jerusalem, thou art the joy of Israel, thou art the 
honour of our people.”*—Judith xv. 10. 


Exordium.—Meaning of the mystery. Its relation to the doc- 
trine of original sin. As a consequence of Adam’s fall, all men are 
conceived and born in sin. “ As by one man sin entered into this 
world, and by sin death, and so death passed upon all men, in whom 
all have sinned” (Rom. v. 12). Two partial exceptions to this gen- 
eral law: The prophet Jeremiah (Jer. i. 5) and St. John the Baptist 
(Luke i. 41) were both sanctified before their birth. Consequently 
were not born in sin, though conceived in it, according to the gen- 
eral law. a 

Mary the only absolute conception. Exempted from the stain of 
original sin, not only before her birth, but in the very first instant 
of her conception. (Bull, Ieffabilis Deus.) 

Perhaps well to note in passing the error of those who imagine 


* Text of one of Father T. N. Burke’s most eloquent sermons. Immac. 
Concept. 
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that by the “ Immaculate Conception ” is meant that our Lord was 
conceived without sin by His Virgin Mother! 

1. Brief history of the Dogma. 2. Reasons why God should 
have made this singular exception. 3. The mystery of the Immacu- 
late Conception is the first in the long series connected with our 
Redemption. 

I. Mary has always been the object of special honor. Honored 
by our Blessed Lord Himself at Nazareth and at Cana. Honored 
by the apostles and early Christians. Honored even in the myths 
of idolatrous nations. (Gaume, Vol. IV., p. 253.) From the early 
ages of Christianity the fathers and doctors of the Church have pro- 
fessed their belief in Mary’s exemption from the general law of 
original sin. (Cf. Tanquerey, Dog. Spec. C. IV.; Hurter, De 
Immac. Concep.) As early as the seventh century in the Greek, 
and the ninth in the Western Church, the Feast of the Immaculate 
Conception was celebrated. (Tanquerey in loco.) True, from the 
twelfth to the fourteenth centuries the question was the subject 
of ardent controversy between learned and saintly men, who, how- 
ever, vied with each other in extolling the prerogatives of the Holy 
Mother of God. They were merely seeking the truth. Were afraid 
to assert what they would gladly believe, lest they should contradict 
the dogma of original sin. 

The great Council of Trent cleared the way. While clearly and 
emphatically reaffirming that dogma, it explicitly declares that “ it 
is not the intention of the Synod to include in this decree, where 
original sin is treated of, the blessed and immaculate Virgin Mary, 
Mother of God” (Sess. v. Can. 5). (Cf. Nampon, Doctrine of 
Council of Trent, p. 210.) From that time forward, the devotion 
universal and enthusiastic. Clergy and faithful of the entire world 
unite in proclaiming and honoring the singular privilege of Mary. 
Controversy prohibited, and the devotion sanctioned by the de- 
crees of Sovereign Pontiffs: Pius V., Gregory XV., Alexander 
VII., Clement XI., Benedict XIV., and others. (Cf. Tanquerey, 
Cap. IV.; Bouvier II. 379; Gaume IV. 254; vel Passaglia, De Con. 
Immac. Sec. VII. C. 2, Art. 3.) 

Petitions to Greg. XVI. and Pius IX. from Bishops, clergy 
secular and regular, Emperors, Princes, and the whole Catholic 
laity, begging that the Immaculate Conception be declared an Article 
of Faith (Bull, Inef.). 

Finally the Definition, 1854. Two things to be especially re- 
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marked: 1. It is declared that this Doctrine “1s revealed of God,” 
i. e., is contained, implicitly, at least, in the Holy Scriptures. (For 
the texts, cf. Divine Armory, pp. 134, 135.) 2. It is explicitly stated 
that exemption from the stain of original sin was not accorded to 
Mary through any merit of hers, but “ as a favor and privilege from 
Almighty God, in view of the merits of Jesus Curist, the Saviour 
of the human race.” Hence no undue or unreasonable exaltation of 
a mere creature. 

II. Reasons why God should have made this singular exception 
in favor of Mary. Found in the divine plan of the Redemption. 

God indeed mercifully willed in the Redemption the uplifting of 
man to a dignity higher even, in some respects, than that which 
he enjoyed before the fall. ‘“ Where sin abounded, grace did more 
abound ” (Rom. v. 20). But the price of redemption was atone- 
ment—perfect reparation of the offense committed against God 
by sin. God is obliged to procure the vindication of His own honor 
before all things else. 

Man had committed the offense. Man should have a part, at 
least, in the atonement, or reparation. 

Three actors in the tragedy of the fall: Adam, Eve, and the devil. 
Three also in that of the reparation: Christ, the second Adam; 
Mary, the second Eve; and the same enemy, the devil. 

But Eve was pure and unspotted—unstained by sin—when her 
free will was put to the test. 

It was, therefore, meet and just that Mary should be placed on an 
equal footing, in order that her free act should have the same re- 
sponsibility—the same measure of merit or demerit. 

Similarity of their trial. Contrast in their dispositions, and in 
their act: Eve is approached by the serpent with fair and gentle 
words and a flattering promise. She is to attain a high dignity; 
to become even as God Himself. 

But the condition laid down is, that she disobey God; violate His 
express command; ignore His holy will. She hesitates; hearkens 
to the tempter urging her on. She yields deliberately: 


“Her rash hand in evil hour 
Forth reaching to the fruit, she plucked, she ate: 
Earth felt the wound, and Nature from her seat, 
Sighing through all her works, gave signs of woe, 
That all was lost!” 
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Mary is approached by an angel, in graceful form and heavenly 
splendor. (Saints Ambrose and Jerome seem to suppose that he 
assumed the form of aman. Cf. a Lapide, in Luc. i. 29.) 

She, too, is greeted with words of highest praise and compliment. 
She is told that she is to bring forth a son who shall be great, “and 
shall be called the Son of the Most High;” that he shall possess 
the throne of David, and shall reign in the house of Jacob forever. 
But her first thought is not of the honor predicted for herself, but 
of the Holy Will of God. “ How can this be done ”—without dis- 
pleasing Him? 

Not until fully assured on this point, does she give her free con- 
sent: ‘“ Behold the handmaid of the Lord; be it done unto me ac- 
cording to thy word” (Luke i. 38). 

A perfect offset to the disobedience of Eve. Yet Mary could 
not repair the evil done. That was beyond human power. The 
INCARNATION necessary. Divinity must unite itself with humanity 
in order that the second Adam might make adequate atonement. 

Hence second reason why Mary should be exempt from the stain 
of original sin. The Son of God could not unite Himself to tainted 
flesh. Could not permit Satan to point the finger of scorn and 
triumph at His own Most Blessed Mother. 

III. The mystery of the Immaculate Conception is, therefore, 
the first in the long and glorious series connected with our Re- 
demption. God’s first act in that great work of divine love and 
mercy. How beautiful, how glorious, how reasonable this doc- 
trine! What subject of joy, consolation, and gratitude! 

Conclusion—A word about Judith and the Assyrian invaders 
(seventh century B. C.). How she was greeted by her people on 
her return. 

With good reason does our Holy Mother Church apply these same 
words to Mary: As Queen of all the elect, she is “ The glory of the 
heavenly Jerusalem.” 

As cooperating in the work of the Redemption, and as our faith- 
ful mediatrix, she is “ The joy of Israel,” i. e., of all God’s chosen 
people. Lastly, on account of the singular privilege conferred upon 
her, she is truly “ The honor of our people” of the whole human 
race, 

“Our tainted nature’s solitary boast.” 


Let us rejoice, therefore, in this great dogma of our Holy Faith. 
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Recall to mind all the consoling truths connected with it, and unite 
with Holy Mother Church in proclaiming the praises of the Virgin 
Immaculate, Mother of our Saviour. 

“ Thou art all fair, and there is not a spot in thee” (Cant. iv. 7), 
“Thou art the glory of Jerusalem; thou art the joy of Israel; 
thou art the honor of our people.” 





THIRD SUNDAY OF ADVENT. 
THE LITTLENESS AND THE GREATNESS OF MAN. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 
BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“Who art thou? What sayest thou of thyself? ’’—John i. 19, 22. 


Exordium.—Time and circumstances of the incident related in 
the Gospel: Just after our Lord’s fast and temptation in the desert— 
which event had been preceded by His baptism. 

The fame of John the Baptist was at its height. Multitudes were 
flocking to hear him, in spite of the severity of his preaching. “ Ye 
brood of vipers, who hath showed you to flee from the wrath to 
come? Bring forth therefore fruit worthy of penance” (Matt. 
iii. 7,8). “ Then went out to him Jerusalem and all Judea, and all 
the country about Jordan. And were baptized by him in the Jordan, 
confessing their sins” (ibid. 5, 6). 

All classes of people: Rich and poor; Pharisees and Sadducees 
(ibid. 7.) Publicans (tax-gatherers), and soldiers (Luke iii. 12, 14) 
—‘“all Judea.” 

The minds of all were agitated by the great question of the 
coming of the Messiah. His time was at hand. The seventy weeks 
prophesied by Daniel (ix. 24) had about run their course. 

Herod was ruling. The sceptre had passed from Juda (Gen. 
xlix. 10). No wonder that the Sanhedrin* should be aroused, 
and should send to inquire who the strange and extraordinary 
preacher was. 


* See Fouard I. 129. 
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Were probably disappointed at the answer they received. 

Doubtless did not realize the far-reaching import of their own 
questions. 

As recorded in the inspired Word of God, these questions have 
a meaning for every human being. 

Let us to-day apply them to ourselves individually. 

“Who art thou? What sayest thou of thyself? ” 

The true answer will bring us face to face with The Littleness and 
the Greatness of Man. 

I. The Littleness of Man (cf. a Lapide, John i. 19). 

(a) In comparison with God: God the fulness of being. In- 
finite in every conceivable way. Existing of Himself, and by Him- 
self—from all eternity and for all eternity. No beginning, no end. 
Needs no special name to designate Him. I Am who aM, is the 
title by which Moses was commanded to announce Him to Pharao 
(Exod. iii. 14). 

Man, on the contrary, may truly say of himself J am who am 
not. Is nothing; has nothing, save what comes from God—what 
God lends him. 

God, infinite power, wisdom, patience, goodness. 

Man, the extreme of weakness, ignorance, misery, perversity. 

(b) In comparison with the universe: One poor little atom. 
Utterly powerless to cope with the elements. 

If left alone in midocean—in the desert—in the wilderness. If 
caught by flood, or fire, or raging storm. 

Even among his fellow beings. As an individual, only one among 
millions. Would never be missed. 

Among those millions, how many must each admit to be greater, 
more powerful than himself. 

(c) Man considered in himself—individually—without com- 
parison. 

What is he here on earth? A rational creature indeed. Per- 
haps endowed with extraordinary intelligence, energy, judgment, 
shrewdness, power or influence over his fellow men. 

The exercise of these gifts depends on the health of mind and 
body. Reason may fail, or even life become extinct, at any moment. 
Man “cometh forth like a flower, and fleeth as a shadow” (Job 
xiv. 2). 

The body, however seeming strong, has in it always the germ 
of decay, dissolution, death, corruption. “I have said to rotten- 
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ness: Thou art my father: to worms, my mother and my sister” 
(Job xvii. 14). 

Who art thou? What canst thou do? 

Gain riches? Acquire knowledge, influence, power, authority 
over others? 

How long will it last? Where are the millionaires of a genera- 
tion ago? Where will those of to-day be a generation hence? 
Their epitaph: Naked I came into this world; naked have I left it. 

What of the patriots, heroes, statesmen, savants of all the ages 
past? What of the poor, the lowly, and the ignorant? 

“Tam a mortal man like all others. All have one entrance into 
the world, and the like going out ” (Wis. vii. 1, 6). 

“We are but of yesterday, and are ignorant that our days are 

but a shadow ” (Job viii. 9). 

Alas for the littleness of man! “ What is man that thou dost 
magnify him? or why dost thou set thy heart upon him?” (Job 
vii. 17). 

Even in the midst of his greatness and prosperity he may be cut 
off “ more swiftly than the web is cut by the weaver ” (ibid. v. 6). 

II. The greatness of man: 

There must be a greatness in man since God “sets His heart 
upon him.” 

Great in his creation—made to the image and likeness of God 
(Gen. i. 26, 27). Made lord and master of all the earth and the 
living creatures thereon (Gen. i. 26). “Thou hast made him a 
little less than the angels: thou hast crowned him with glory and 
honor, and hast set him over the works of thy hands. Thou hast 
subjected all things under his feet” (Ps. viii. 6-8). 

Great in the love which God has manifested for him. 

“God so loved the world (i. e., man) as to give his only be- 
gotten Son: that whosoever believeth in him may not perish, but 
may have life everlasting” (John iii. 16). 

Great on account of His destiny: To see God “ face to face.” 
To know “even as I am known” (I. Cor. xiii. 12). To live for- 
ever, without sorrow or suffering: “God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes: and death shall be no more, nor mourning, nor 
crying, nor sorrow shall be any more, for the former things are 
passed away” (Apoc. xxi. 4). To have all that heart can desire: 
“ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the 
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heart of man what things God hath prepared for them that love 
him” (I. Cor. ii. 9). 

Conclusion.—Each one may now answer the questions: 

Who art thou? What sayest thou of thyself? 

As far as this world alone is concerned, nothing, an atom, a 
shadow, “a voice crying in the wilderness.” 

As regards the next world. “Sons of God. And if sons, heirs 
also: heirs indeed of God, and joint heirs with Christ; yet so if we 
suffer with him, that we may be also glorified with him” (Rom. 
viii. 16, 17). 

Exhortation.—Strive to attain to this great inheritance. Be 
mindful of the true dignity of a Christian. 

Heed the admonition of St. Paul: “ We are not debtors to the 
flesh, to live according to the flesh. For if you live according to the 
flesh, you shall die: but if by the spirit you mortify the deeds of 
the flesh, you shall live” (Rom. viii. 12, 13). 





“ONE, WHOM YOU KNOW NOT.” 
BY THE VERY REV. P. A. SHEEHAN, D.D., DONERAILE, IRELAND. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. Character of testimony of St. John the Baptist. 2. Despite 
his witness not many amongst the Jews came to know Christ. 3. The 
testimony of divine mission given by the life and character of Christ 
Himself. 4. The same blindness amongst the Jews in the past. 5. This 
time no less of the modern world to which Christ is preached. 6. The 
results of the Reformation in modern infidelity. 7. Without the Catholic 
Church there is no Christianity. 


These words, dear brethren, were addressed by St. John the 
Baptist to the Jews, who, attracted by the fame of his sanctity and 
the strange vehemence of his preaching, came to inquire of him by 
what authority he had made himself an apostle. St. John was not 
deceived about his vocation. Sanctified, like Jeremias, before his 
birth, he had spent his youth in the desert, communing with the 
spirit of God, chastising his flesh, and living that pure, spiritual 
life which was afterward so carefully imitated by the Fathers of 
the desert. And neither the flattering questions of the Jews, now 
that he had entered into public life, nor the holy life that he had led, 
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could tempt him to put forward his own claim before the prior claims 
of the Son of God. But with deep humility he withdrew from 
public notice, from public fame, from the honors of a prophet and 
of a sage, and he hid himself in the shadow of his Divine Master, 
whom he had come to introduce to the world. He preached not 
himself, but he made use of his very popularity and the great repu- 
tation that he had acquired to tell the Jews in all confidence that 
their Messias had come, that there stood in the midst of them one 
whom they knew not, one, says St. John, “the latchet of whose 
shoes I am not worthy to loose.” 

Now, dear brethren, what was the result of the mission and 
preaching of John? What effect had the testimony of John, 
to which was superadded the powerful testimony of Christ Him- 
self, upon the Jews? Did they see in John the precursor of the 
Messias, and in Christ Himself, Him that was to come? Did John 
appear to them what Isaias foretold he should be— The voice of 
one crying in the wilderness: Prepare ye the way of the Lord” 
(Isa. xl. 3), And was Christ Himself that Lord whose path was 
to be leveled before Him? No; dearly beloved, the fruits of 
Christ’s mission among the very people whom He had come to 
save were small; if we except His few disciples, He did not make 
a single convert among them, and at the moment of His death, 
when His work was accomplished, it was as true of the Jewish 
people that there was one in the midst of them whom they knew not, 
as it was when John preached Him the first time to them. Many 
were curious to see Him; many desired to be healed by Him; once 
and again the multitudes around Him grew enthusiastic, but they 
never knew Him; never knew that He was the Saviour that was 
promised them; never knew the Divine Majesty and the human 
tenderness of His soul; never knew His love for them and for the 
world, nor did they dream that He was saving them and all man- 
kind from the most horrible of fates at the same time that His 
blood, which they had invoked, was upon their heads, at the same 
time that it moistened the earth of Calvary. 

And yet, this was a people most highly favored of God, upon 
whom graces had been lavishly showered, to whom grace itself 
had come in the person of Jesus. The Gospel tells us that all gave 
testimony to Him, and they wondered at the words of grace that 
proceded from His mouth. The laws of nature had been set aside 
by His omnipotent hand in order that He might assist and com- 
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fort them; they saw before them one whose aspect, whose whole 
bearing and deportment were such that if He had not been God, 
He must have been some superhuman prodigy to be wondered at, 
but scarcely to be loved; they daily listened to His gentle voice, 
uttering some precept of deep Divine Wisdom, every word of which 
was to prove a salve for the wounds of suffering humanity. And 
they went after Him, as the high priests testified. ‘The whole 
world is gone after him ” (John xii. 19). And yet of all these mul- 
titudes who thronged His footsteps, witnessed His miracles, and 
were themselves the very subjects of His gracious acts, as well as 
the hearers of His persuasive words, how few were the well dis- 
posed hearts to whom that revelation brought everlasting life! 
The spell of ungoverned pride, of infatuation and infidelity rested 
upon them. “ The ox knoweth his owner and the ass his master’s 
crib, but Israel hath not known me, my people hath not under- 
stood” (Isa. i. 3). 

It is, dear brethren, the fate of God at all times to be in the midst 
of the world and yet unknown to the world. The infidelity of the 
Jewish people was not unique. The blindness of their minds and 
the obduracy of their hearts can scarcely be said to be characteristic 
of them as a nation, inasmuch as all mankind share in these fatal 
privileges. They had inherited them from their fathers, and even 
we who have succeeded to fuller light and a clearer knowledge 
may be said to have inherited them. It is often a matter of sur- 
prise to us how the Jewish people could have so often fallen into 
idolatry when God was so frequently visible among them, when they 
heard His own voice, saw the writing of His hands, and had 
before them and around them perpetual proofs of His anger and 
His power and His mercy and His love. We wonder at these so 
frequent appeals of Isaias to them, when He speaks as if to the 
dead, with the voice of a trumpet, “ Hear ye deaf, and ye blind be- 
hold that you may see” (Isa. xlii. 18). The meek Jeremias, who 
prophesied forty years before his nation, was rewarded with im- 
prisonment and death, the sterner Ezechiel, who threatened them 
with a fire that would burn every green tree and every dry tree, 
at the very time that he held the pit of hell open before them, 
was met with the contemptuous question: “ Doth not this man speak 
in parables?” And the king of all the prophets, whom the others 
had foreseen and foretold, in spite of every proof of His Divinity, 
was spurned and rejected by His nation, and to Him, too, in His 
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last hours was put a similar contemptuous question when He, 
the allseeing Judge, was asked to tell who was the blasphemous 
wretch that had struck Him. But, dear brethren, if we do not blind 
ourselves with Pharisaical pride, looking on ourselves and the world 
around us, must we not admit that things have scarcely changed? 
Is it not more true of this age than of any previous age that God 
is openly denied and ignored in the world? Is it not true that the 
masses of the people in every rank and station of life may be classed 
with those whom the apostle declared to have no hope, and to be 
without God in the world? That there is scarcely a single soul, 
outside of the Church, that is not either wavering and hesitating 
on the brink of infidelity or has long since flung God away boldly, 
and attempted the vain enterprise of struggling, by its own re- 
sources, against an omnipotent destiny. When the Fathers of the 
Church assembled in Rome some years ago, what was the very 
first subject that demanded their attention? They no longer de- 
bated the question of Christ’s humanity or the procession of the 
Holy Ghost, but they were obliged, in the face of the world’s grow- 
ing infidelity, to go back and to define the very first principles of 
Christian faith and belief that there was one God, and to pronounce 
anathemas against the men who asserted that there was nothing 
but matter in this world. 

And this is the issue of three centuries of a boasted reforma- 
tion, working with its eyes of intelligence and its hands of power. 
There have been agencies beyond number in operation; Bibles 
circulated by millions and thrust into every hand, physical progress 
unexampled in its wide sweep, a fierce straining after a long ex- 
pected human perfection; license, called liberty, such as the world 
never saw before; liberty of thought and action, liberty of speech, 
liberty of the press; the people’s will proclaimed as supreme law, 
independent of all others and all others dependent on it, the open 
repudiation of everything supernatural and the severance of all 
social relations from contact with its ideas and from subjection 
to its influence, governments ruling without reference to the law 
of God; Parliaments legislating not in accordance with Christian 
morality, but in accordance with the new philosophy, and from 
all these sources, growing and expanding since the Reformation, 
has come the hard, black issue—the doctrine which formulates the 
practical belief of the world—no God, no human soul, man sprung 
originally from a beast, still a beast, to live a beast, to die a beast, 
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and be no more. It is enough to make any heart that loves God 
sick unto death to contemplate such a wreck of man’s highest, 
holiest beliefs; it is enough to make us wish that God would free 
us by death from the mad, appalling blasphemies that are circu- 
lated in the world around us as freely as the news of the day. 
Some theologians believe that the garden of Paradise still exists 
in all its original loveliness, that God has transplanted it in some 
part of the world inaccessible to men. If we could suppose that 
in some similar manner God would transplant His Church from 
the midst of all corrupt modern civilizing influences, where would 
be Christianity? It would be no more, and the world would re- 
lapse into heathendom, and become what it was before the Advent 
of Christ, a vast moral chaos, rank and seething with corruption, 
the spirit of God no longer moving over it, but darkness on the 
face of it deepening ever more and more. And do we not need 
the warning voice of God’s pastors to teach us these truths—they 
are visible, palpable to ourselves. The literature of the day, light 
and popular, stately and philosophical, alike proclaims the fact 
aloud. The awful truth betrays itself and stands out black as 
night and terrible as hell obstructing the light of heaven and over- 
shadowing God’s fair creation. 

It is not my object now, dear brethren, to trace this calamitous 
state of things to its own source, and I do not say it from prejudice, 
but as a clearly ascertained historical truth that the atheism and 
Godlessness of the present day are distinctly traceable to the re- 
ligious lawlessness of the Reformation; that the action of the re- 
formers in casting off Church authority finds its logical complement 
in the action of the infidels of this age who cast aside the authority 
of God; that if the world was shocked when in the French Revolu- 
tion a statue of Reason was set up and worshipped, the world ought 
to take its surprise further back to the fifteenth century, when the 
reformers boasted that they had emancipated Reason from the 
bonds of that authority which God had set over it. One who was 
perhaps the greatest writer of this age, himself an infidel, has 
called that Revolution “a truth clad in hell fire,” and in almost the 
same sentence he says it was the third and last act of the Protestant 
Reformation. We believe no one has questioned the truth of 
this saying, “though its terrible suggestiveness is lost upon a 
world that now glories in its shame, that deifies itself and dethrones 
God.” 
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FOURTH SUNDAY OF ADVENT. 
PREPARATION FOR CHRISTMAS. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 

BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight his paths.”—Luke iii. 4. 


Exordium.—To-day, the last Sunday of Advent, Holy Mother 
Church makes a final appeal to her children, and to all who are 
willing to hear her voice, to exert themselves, and do their part 
to secure the blessings brought by our Divine Saviour in the mys- 
tery of His Nativity. 

Reminds us of how John the Baptist went about among the 
people “preaching the baptism of penance for the remission of 
sins.” 

Gives us the very words which he used—because they apply 
equally well to us at the present day. 

I. Explain the twofold meaning of these words of the Gospel 
(Luke iii. 4-6). II. Show what must be done in order to properly 
“ prepare the way of the Lord.” 

I. The words of St. John from “the book of sayings of 
Isaias” (xl. 3-5) were a prophecy referring primarily to the 
liberation of the Jewish captives of Babylon, by King Cyrus, and 
to the facilities he would grant them for returning to their own 
country (cf. Maldonatus and Kenrick, Luke iii.; a Lapide, ibid. 
et in Is. xl. 3). ; 

Same prophecy more clearly repeated at a later date by Baruch: 
“For they went out from thee on foot, led by the enemies; but the 
Lord will bring them to thee exalted with honor, as children of the 
kingdom. For God hath appointed to bring down every high 
mountain, and the everlasting rocks, and to fill up the valleys, to 
make them even with the ground: that Israel may walk diligently 
to the honor of God” (v. 7). 

These prophecies virtually, if not literally, fulfilled by the edict 
of Cyrus (Josephus, Ant. Bk. xi., ch. i. 3). 
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Beautiful symbolical meaning: Goodness and bounty of God in 
making easy the way for those who are willing to return to Him. 

The result also symbolical of man’s neglect of God’s favors. Com- 
paratively few of the Jews availed themselves of the King’s 
munificent offer. (Gigot, Jewish Hist., 311.) Estimated that six 
out of seven preferred to remain in exile. (Smith, Bib. Dict., Vol. 
I., 385-) 

But the words of the prophet have a more direct and emphatic 
reference to the bringing back of the human race from the bondage 
of sin. (Ita Auctores supra citati.) 

May be understood as a denunciation of God’s judgment against 
the proud; and as a promise that He will exalt the humble, and will 
by His grace remove all obstacles from the hearts of those who 
are willing to hearken to His words. (Sic. SS. Greg., Augus., 
Chrysos., Beda, et alii, apud a Lapide.) 

Or as a command or exhortation to all, to “ prepare the way ” 
by their own efforts. (Sic ipse a Lapide, in Luc. iii. 5.) 

This latter interpretation seems more in harmony with the preach- 
ing of St. John. 

II. How to “ prepare the way of the Lord.” 

(a) “ Make straight his paths.” Remove all obstacles to the 
entrance of divine grace into the soul. 

Lack of sincere love of God. Deliberate violation of the com- 
mandments. Living in a state of sin. Hatred; selfishness; hard- 
heartedness ; intemperance, etc. 


‘ 


If any one love me, . . . my Father will love him, and we 
will come to him, and will make our abode with him” (John xiv. 
23). 


“Know you this, and understand, that no fornicator, or unclean, 
or covetous person hath inheritance in the kingdom of Christ and 
of God” (Eph. v. 5). 

“He that hath the substance of this world, and shall see his 
brother in need, and shall shut up his bowels from him: how doth 
the charity of God abide in him?” (I. John iii. 17). 

(b) Fill up the valleys—of slothfulness; neglect of religious 
duties; weakness in time of temptation; infidelity to resolutions 
of amendment of life; long absence from the sacraments. ‘‘ The 
way of the slothful is as a hedge of thorns; the way of the just is 
without hindrance ” (Prov. xv. 19). 

(c) Level the hills—of pride; self-sufficiency; false security; 
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neglect and resistance of divine grace. “I hate arrogance, and 
pride, and every wicked way, and a mouth with a double tongue” 
(Prov. viii. 13). 

(d) Make the crooked ways straight: Put aside all deception, 
hypocrisy, dishonesty, double-dealing. “The way of the wicked 
is an abomination to the Lord: he that followeth justice is beloved 
by him” (Prov. xv. 9). 

III. E-xhortation—Prepare for Christmas as true Christians, 
“ Bring forth fruits worthy of penance. For now the ax is laid 
to the root of the trees. Every tree that bringeth not forth good 
fruit shall be cut down and cast into the fire” (Luke iii. 8, 9). 
“Put off the works of darkness, and put on the armor of light, 
Walk honestly as in the day: not in rioting and drunkenness, 
‘ and impurities: not in contentions and envy” (Rom. xiii. 
%2, 53). 

Have no part in the sinful excesses in which so many, unfor- 
tunately, indulge at this holy time. 

Satan always has his votaries and his victims at Christmas. Vice 
stalks abroad with unwonted boldness—apparently in defiance of the 
helpless Babe of Bethlehem. 

During the very advent of the God of Love—the Saviour of the 
world—while the angels are proclaiming “ Peace on earth to men 
of good will ”—thousands of souls will be dragged headlong into 
hell. Such the sad story of every Christmastide. 

Let it not be so with you and yours. Heed the warning of the 
holy Precursor. “ Prepare the way of the Lord; make straight 
his paths.” Then, in very deed, “All flesh shall see the salvation 
of God.” 
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JUDGMENT. 
BY THE REV. W. R. CARSON, SHEFFORD, ENGLAND. 


“For judgment I am come into this world, that they who see not may see, 
and they who see may become blind.”—John ix. 39. 


SYNOPSIS .—Introduction.—Personality distinguishes us from others. I. In- 
dividual character 1s partly the result of: 1. Heredity; 2. Environment, 
but not wholly, for we are free to make or to mar it. We have the rudi- 
ments of character to develop. We form our own habits. Hence arises 
personal responsibility. 

II. In man’s freedom to rise to heaven or to sink to hell lies the 
basis of God’s judgment upon his life. God judges us as we are: I. As 
our knowledge of His will increases so does our responsibility. God 
“winked at many things” during the education of humanity. When the 
full light of Christ’s truth shone upon the soul man undertook corre- 
spondingly great obligations. 2. His sinless life became the touchstone 
of human conduct. 3. The Jews were judged because they refused to 
accept the responsibility offered them with the gift of faith. They would 
not see, and therefore they were condemned. 4. The Pharisees, content 
with their own knowledge, said that they already saw. They rejected the 
agg sonship, and Christ said to them, “ Your sin remaineth” (John 
ix. 41). 

III, Practical Application.—Are we alive to the greatness of our re- 
sponsibility? Christ calls on us to reflect His light upon the dark ways 
of life, to extend His kingdom. 1. Catholics possess the highest of 
privileges: they have the gift of faith. Do they correspond to that grace 
by making their lives conform with their creed? 2. Non-Catholics, as well 
as Catholics, have to undergo the judgment. If the latter may earn the 
condemnation of the Pharisees, the former may be judged, because, like the 
Jews, they will not see. 3. On both alike fall the words of the Master, 
“ For judgment I am come.” The old law of prohibition of outward acts is 
replaced by a commandment concerned with the springs of character, the 
inmost thoughts and desires. 4. The excuses that others are responsible 
for our misdeeds will not stand before the searching judgment of Christ. 
As our personality is one and indivisible, so is our character the product 
of our own deeds. 

Conclusion.—The end of judgment is acquittal or condemnation. 
Death is certain, so are its issue, the particular judgment and the latter's 
result. The stake is worth the present struggle. 


Each one of us, my dear brethren, is born into this world with a 
separate, distinct, indivisible personality. In all God’s universe, in 
spite of its variety, its complexity, its multiformity, not only are no 
two human beings exactly alike, but, however nearly they may 
resemble one another superficially, they are divided really and un- 
avoidably by an inner sense of a clearly marked unity. Deep down 
at the bottom of our soul’s inner life there lies this mysterious wall 
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of separation shutting us off from all who have gone before and 
from all who shall follow after us. 

This individuality of nature whereby I am I and thou art thou, 
so long as the world lasts, bears with it the note of individual char- 
acter. Just because each of you here before me to-day has his 
own separate, single life, he has also a peculiar bent and turn of 
mind, a different way of looking at things, a different mode of 
action, different ideals, hopes, ambitions; in a word, a different 
character. It is true (who can doubt it?) that our natures are, to 
some extent, an inheritance from the past. The law of heredity, 
whereby the son is linked to the father, the father to his father, and 
so through a long chain stretching backward through the misty 
years, until the links of the descent are lost to sight. This law, whose 
workings we see everywhere around us: in the features of the little 
child mirroring its mother’s likeness, in the flash of scorn or proud 
look of hate that are but the reflections of its father’s mood, in the 
trick of gesture, or in the play of emotion, or in the turn of phrase, 
that seem almost mechanical, so like are they to what we see in 
the parents from whom the children sprang; heredity undoubtedly 
plays an important part in the framing of our several characters. 

Nor, brethren, can it be seriously questioned that our surround- 
ings (our environment as it is called), the companions among whom 
we are thrown, perhaps from infancy, the poverty or the riches bear- 
ing in their train privation or comfort, even the state of our 
physical health; all tend to mould the plastic shape of our inclina- 
tions, desires, projects, and deeds. 


“ He fixed thee mid this dance 
Of plastic circumstance, 
* * x x * 


Machinery just meant 
To give thy soul its bent, 
Try thee and turn thee forth 
Sufficiently impressed.” 
—Browning’s Rabbi Ben Ezra. 


Our characters, then, that form of our personality which shows 
itself in the strength or the weakness with which we meet danger, 
difficulty, trial, or temptation, in selfishness or in heroism, in self- 
sacrifice for others’ good, or in peevish complaining at our own 
misfortunes, in steadfastness or in fickleness of purpose, in the de- 
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spair of drooping hands and failing limbs, or in the manly resolu- 
tion that takes occasion from opposition to make more strenuous 
exertion, and never gives over from labor until the evening’s suc- 
cess, after the heat and dust of the long day’s battle, has crowned its 
resolution with the victor’s laurel given only to him who perseveres 
unto the end; our character, I say, the most faithful photograph 
of the inner self which no eye can see, is in part the creature of 
inevitable circumstance, in part the legacy of bygone generations: 
it is bounded by the double law of heredity and environment; but 
also, nay, rather, it is almost entirely the product of our own un- 
aided labors, the result of our toilsome struggles, the fabric reared 
painfully by our own hands. 

We, brethren, make or mar our characters; we can not justly 
throw the blame of this weakness of will, this irresolution of de- 
sign, this easy succumbing to every passing gust of passion, this 
evil desire, this ingrained selfishness, upon laws which we are 
powerless to control. We can not, in the sight of God’s unerring 
eye, say in our indignation, this sin of which I am daily guilty is 
not mine: it is rather attributable to the evil habit of one whose 
blood flows in my veins. This lowering of the moral standard can 
not rise in judgment against me, for I am powerless against the 
waves that break in upon me from every side where my life is spent. 
No, brethren; our own consciences give the lie to such excuses. 
The law of heredity is a fact, the law of environment can not be 
escaped; but God alone can know the extent to which they control 
the current of our lives. We may not judge others, for we can not 
see their peculiar circumstances and trials, nor understand in their 
fulness and marvelous complexity, different taints and flaws, the 
warped will, the clouded mind, which, through no fault of his, many 
a poor sinner past beyond redemption in the eye of an ignorant 
and Pharisaical world, has inherited and bears about him through life 
as a grievous burden; but we are compelled to judge ourselves. 
We know, with an inner consciousness against whose judgment 
there is no appeal, that we are free creatures, free to fashion in a 
right or a wrong direction those elements of character with which 
we are originally endowed, free to make the best of our own pe- 
culiar environment, using the obstacles which time or chance or the 
unavoidable circumstances of companions and health have placed 
in our way, to nerve and strengthen and refine our natures so that 
they may become in truth “the stepping-stones to higher things,” 
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or, on the contrary, to shrink from exertion, to give way feebly 
before the currents that set in around us through life, to let our 
surroundings make our character instead of making our character 
out of our surroundings. 

The rudiments of character are with us from the outset—the in- 
dividual natural disposition, likings and dislikings, temperament 
and tendencies, talents, taints, idiosyncrasies; habits grow upon us 
as the years advance; “custom lies upon us with a weight;” little 
by little, our settled bent of thought is formed, our life gets into 
a groove from which it needs a strong effort of the will to raise 
it; at length our character (or usual mode of action) is permanently 
formed, so permanently that we can almost prophesy a man’s future 
conduct from what we know of his character in the past. All this 
is true—everyday experience confirms it—but, nevertheless, we 
are free (we feel it, we know it with a certainty which no plausible 
theory can weaken or destroy) to become good or evil; to shape 
and fashion the plastic rudiments of character which by nature we 
possess; to realize or to fall miserably from the high ideal which 
each individual has before him, in spite of, and through the diffi- 
culties and harsh experiences, the numbing and paralyzing in- 
fluences, the cold, engulfing waters of environment, and hard, mun- 
dane facts which thwart and stifle and hem in every upward aspira- 
tion. 

We are free; we can make our own lives; we can form our own 
characters. By a moral law as powerful and as certain as any law 
of nature, we can, by repeated acts of will, turn our backs upon 
our past lives, become better men and women, form, by a gradual 
and painful but sure process, habits which harden into a strong 
and true character until that same character becomes an indelible 
part of ourselves. All this is our power. Our conscience, our 
reason, the clear voice of an inner self which makes itself heard 
above the noise of conflicting theories, through the mist of plaus- 
ible sophistry, tell us that we are responsible beings, masters of 
our own actions, the builders of our life-history, the makers of our 
eternal destiny. 

This great truth of personal freedom of choice and the gradual 
construction of a character which is of our own make and build, 
resulting from it, does not merely increase man’s dignity by raising 
him (in a sense) to the level of his Creator, since it shows him 
to be a free agent, but it also increases a thousandfold his respon- 
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sibility. ‘‘ When gifts are multiplied,” says tersely St. Gregory 
the Great, “the obligations involved in the use of those gifts in- 
crease in a corresponding ratio.” Crescunt dona; crescunt etiam 
rationes donorum. Man is free to develop the latent possibilities 
of his nature; he can rise to heaven or sink to hell; he can make 
or mar, improve or debase his character; and herein lies respon- 
sibility terrible, overwhelming ; herein lies the reason, the cause, the 
basis of his being judged. 

No man, brethren, is forced to sin; no man must be vile. Nor, 
again, must any man, by sheer innate force of virtue, attain to life 
everlasting ; nor must any man of necessity stay under the shadow of 
God’s law. No one has ever attained so high a degree of sanctity but 
that there is the possibility of a fall; no one has ever sunk so low but 
that it has been possible for him to rise. Judas was an apostle, the 
Magdalene a harlot; yet the one betrayed his Lord and afterward 
went “to his own place,” while the other washed away her sins 
in the tears of her strong penitence and adoring love, and was found 
at the last at the foot of the Cross. 

Thus in this thought of man’s personal freedom we can learn 
both a humbling truth and a message of uplifting hope. “ He that 
thinketh himself to stand let him take heed lest he fall” (I. Cor. 
x. 12). “God resisteth the proud but giveth grace to the humble ” 
(Prov. iii. 34). “He hath put down the mighty from their seat 
and exalted the humble and meek ” (Luke i. 52). 

Our responsibility, then, brethren, increases with the dignity 
we possess as free builders of our character, carvers of our destiny. 
As the light of the knowledge of our capabilities and powers breaks 
in with greater fulness upon our soul, we understand with an en- 
larged perception what we are called upon to do, what we shall one 
day have to answer for if we neglect. God, we are told, “ winked 
at many things” through the long centuries when He was slowly 
educating the human race to rise later on to its full manhood in its 
incorporation into the Body of Him who was to redeem and re- 
store it. God permitted for a time imperfections, shortcomings, 
sins; He closed His eyes, as it were, to the murders, incest, poly- 
gamy, revenge, which stained page after page of Israel’s history. 
He placed mankind under tutors to bring all men to Christ, and He 
treated them accordingly as children are treated, educating them 
by slow stages to a growing realization of the whole purpose and 
drift of His Law, not holding them responsible for transgressions 
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and frailties which arose more from ignorance of intellect than from 
malice of will. The Covenant of the Old Testament presents a 
striking picture of a gradual method whereby “the moral ma- 
terials are slowly and deliberately gathered and prepared for the 
spiritual fabric of the future.”* Things there “had their origin and 
beginning: w‘th us they have their extension and completion.”+ A 
day dawned when the things of childhood were put away forever, 
Christ, the Word of God, the Image of the Father, of His very 
substance, became man, and man thereby attained his full perfection 
of mind, heart, and will. The light shone from the face of Jesus 
Christ, and men learnt the deep lesson of their spiritual grandeur 
and moral dignity; learnt that they were citizens of another coun- 
try, heirs of Heaven, joint heirs with the Only Begotten Son, His 
friends, His brethren, His very Body; and from that grand con- 
ception of their incorporation into Christ by virtue of their mem- 
bership in the Holy Catholic Church, they learnt the tremendous 
truth of their individual distinctive responsibility, the stern fact of 
a judgment to come when every thought would be revealed, every 
word and deed pass in review before Him who should sit on the 
great white throne, their Redeemer and yet their Judge. 

At the touchstone of the flawless majesty of Christ’s sinless life, 
every taint becomes apparent, every least fault bears a terrible 
significance. “In judgment I am come into this world that they 
who see not may see, and they who see may become blind.” The 
Jews, when they heard that the man born blind had received his 
sight from the touch of Jesus, cast him out of the synagogue and 
shut their eyes to the evidence of the Messiah’s power. They would 
not believe the evidence of miracles; they would not act up to the 
responsibility which was offered them together with the gift of 
supernatural faith; they would not see further than they already 
saw with the natural gift of their own unaided eyes; and they 
were judged. The Pharisees, on the other hand, were content with 
their own knowledge; they refused to be enlightened; they rejected 
the sonship, the redemption, and the kingdom; they were sufficient 
for themselves; they needed no forgiveness, no further revelation, 
no incarnate God; they said, “We see; we are the disciples of 
Moses; that is enough. Be thou, poor beggar, blind till this hour, 
wholly born in sins, be thou Christ’s disciple, we will have none 
of him” (John ix. 28). And Jesus judges and condemns them. 


*Dr. Gore’s Bampton Lectures, ed. 2, p. 128. t Ibid. 
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“Tf you were blind,” He says, “ you should not have sin; but now 
you say, ‘We see,’ your sin remaineth” (John ix. 41). Words, 
brethren, full of warning to us. Are we satisfied with ourselves? 
Do we act up to our profession? Are we as good as our Creed? 
Christ, the Light of the world, shining brightly in every dark 
corner, calls on us to reflect His light upon the dark ways of our 
life, to walk in it, to shed its radiance abroad among men, to ex- 
tend His kingdom, to believe in Him with the whole-hearted, ador- 
ing love of the poor blind man who, in his own short, simple words, 
went at the bidding of Jesus to the pool of Siloe, washed, and saw. 
We who have the privilege, the greatest of earthly privileges, of be- 
longing to the Catholic Church, the Body of the Redeemer, of 
seeing the heavenly relatives with the eye of a supernatural faith, 
have the responsibility laid upon us of showing to the world the 
beauties of that spiritual world to which our eyes have been opened 
by the healing touch of divine grace. We have not only to pray 
for the conversion of our fellow countrymen, but also to work for 
that great end by the conformity of our daily life to the creed which 
our religion offers to us. Each one of us has a duty to others to 
perform, the duty of giving to the unbeliever, the heretic, the evil 
liver, the bright examples of a holy life, so that we may wring from 
their reluctant lips the confession, “‘ See what is the effect on men’s 
lives of the Catholic religion; behold its divinity in the actions as 
well as in the words of its professors.” 

Non-Catholics, no less than Catholics, have to undergo the 
judgment. If the latter may incur the condemnation of the Phari- 
sees through spiritual pride, seeing the truths of faith but “ blind ” 
to the responsibilities engendered by the greatness of their privi- 
lege, whose 


“ Life laughs through 
And spits at their creed, 
Who confess (Christ) in word 
And defy Him in deed” ;* 


the former (aliens from the commonwealth of Israel although not 
outside the range of God’s limitless, uncovenanted mercies) must 
beware, lest, like the Jews, they turn a deaf ear to the whisper of 
grace, refuse from worldly or selfish motives to hearken to the 


*“ Holy Cross Day,” by Robert Browning. 
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Divine Teacher set up by God on earth—the Holy Catholic Church 
—reject in sinful independence the claims on their obedience of the 
Vicar of Christ (the successor of the Fisherman), only to end in 
incurring the judgment passed upon the unbelieving Jews who 
preferred the darkness of error to the light of faith. 

On Catholic and non-Catholic ears alike fall the words of the 
Master: “ For judgment I am come into this world that they who 
see not, may see, and they who see may become blind” (John ix, 
39). Each of us has a personal responsibility before God, and must 
use every opportunity to grow into the fulness of the manhood of 
Christ. In the light of a fuller and more exact knowledge of God’s 
will revealed by Jesus Christ the Christian, whoever he may be, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, learns a deeper and weightier re- 
sponsibility. Where of old the Law said: “ Thou shalt not kill” 
(Matt. v. 21), now the Christian hears a command that strikes 
at the very root of his personal nature: “ Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” Where before the prohibition concerned itself with 
an outward act, ‘“ Thou shalt not commit adultery,” now a sterner 
precept comes home to the inmost depths of the heart, reaches down 
to the springs of character, touches the very fulcrum of the will: 
“Whosoever looketh on a woman to lust after her hath already com- 
mitted adultery with her” (Matt. v. 28). For every idle word, 
unchaste thought, revengeful desire, evil look, there will be, we are 
assured from the lips of One who can not lie, a sure, exact, and in- 
evitable reckoning. The gifts of grace and redemption go hand 
in hand with personal responsibility and certain judgment. 

There is, brethren, a notion in the air that we, as individuals, 
are not to be held answerable for our misdeeds. Our character, 
we are told glibly, is to be attributed solely to elements derived 
from our parents and near or remote ancestors, or must be put down 
to the force of unavoidable circumstances. The fault is to be laid 
at the door of the impersonal laws of heredity and environment, 
while the individual is to escape scot-free. 

If these arguments are not urged in excuse, it is said that others 
are answerable for our souls—father, mother, master, priest—and 
that they, not we, are to bear the judgment. Now, these excuses 
will not stand for a moment in the face of the plain words of Jesus 
Christ, and of the equally emphatic teaching of His Church. “ As 
I hear, so I judge, and my judgment is just. . . . They that 
have done good things shall come forth unto the resurrection of 
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life, but they that have done evil unto the resurrection of judg- 
ment’ (John v. 29, 30). It is most true that fhose placed over 
others incur thereby a great responsibility, and shall have one day 
to render a strict account as to how they have fulfilled their charge, 
but their responsibility does not lessen the personal responsibility 
of each single individual. As we are born into this world single, 
distinct, indivisible units, and leave it alone, so do we individually 
and separately make our own characters, fill up the measure of our 
good deeds or of our iniquities. No one can merit our personal 
reward; no one can take away a tithe of our personal responsibility, 
or be punished in our stead. “ Be not deceived. God is not mocked. 
For what things a man shall sow those shall he reap” (Gal. vi. 
7,8). “ Not in the heavens, not in the midst of the sea, not if thou 
hidest thyself in the clefts of the mountains, shalt thou escape the 
fruit of thy evil deeds.”* 

The Church, too, teaches us that we all shall have to render an 
account of our lives to the just, righteous, and terrible Judge. No 
sooner has the soul quitted the body than it has to undergo judg- 
ment. Dives wakes from the sleep of death to find himself in the 
flames, tortured with an unquenchable thirst: Lazarus to find him- 
self in the bosom of Abraham full of rest and peace. Death is 
certain, and the particular judgment of the individual that follows it, 
is equally certain. This judgment will end in two things—acquittal 
or condemnation. By it I shall be sentenced to hell if my deeds 
done in the flesh are evil, or (O blessed thought!) counted worthy 
to receive the reward of everlasting life, even though I have first 
to pass through the cleansing fires. Hell forever, an eternal separa- 
tion from the light and joy of God’s presence, or else purgatory for 
a time, and then infinite peace. There is no other issue of this 
judgment, except, indeed, for those thrice-blessed souls who pass 
from this life without the smallest sin unforgiven or the least pun- 
ishment unexpiated. For them death is truly the door of life, 
opening straightway into the eternal bliss of heaven. 

Surely, brethren, the stake is worth the struggle. On that day, 
when every secret sin, every slightest failing, will be revealed, as 
the soul, naked, helpless, solitary, stands shrinking before its Judge, 
oh! what will be our happiness (truly one beyond thought or con- 
ception), if He calls us to Him as His friend, His beloved, His 
faithful soldier, His good servant, and we can recognize Him then 


*Dr. Paul Carus, “ The Gospel of Buddha,” p. 138. 
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as Jesus of Bethlehem, of Nazareth, of Galilee, of Calvary, our 
personal Saviour, Master, Guide, and Friend! Verily, blessed “ Is 
he that hath part in the first resurrection (the resurrection of the 
soul to the life of glory) ; in these the second death ” of eternal sepa- 
ration and endless loss “ hath no power ”’ (Apoc. xx. 6). 





THE NATIVITY OF OUR LORD. 
CHRISTMAS DAY. 
BY THE RIGHT REV. MGR. JOHN S. VAUGHAN, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


“This day is born to you a Saviour, who is Christ the Lord.”—Luke ii. 


SYNOPSIS.—God’s mercy remained to man even after he had forfeited 
heaven by sin. Hence God promised a Redeemer. Two conditions im- 
peratively demanded of the Redeemer, viz.: 1. As man had sinned, man 
must atone. 2. As the offence was infinite, so the satisfaction must be 
infinite. God-made man alone could fulfil these two conditions. So 
God became man, 1. e., took a body and nature like unto ours. The 
thoughts that come to us when we realize this—the effect on human 
nature here—its effect in heaven. Some have denied the humanity of 
Christ, others His divinity. The two natures are revealed to us during 
His whole life. 1. By the circumstances of His birth. 2. By the events 
of His life. 3. By His passion and death and glorious resurrection. 
Christmas commemorates the union of the two natures in Christ. Each 
Christian should come and adore and offer the three gifts of the wise men: 
1. Gold, t. e., charity. 2. Frankincense, 1. e., prayer. 3. Myrrh, i. e., 
mortification. The necessity and utility of these gifts. The Christmas 
wish and blessing. 


Though man had rebelled against his Maker, broken His divine 
commandments, and forefeited all right and title to the Kingdom 
of Heaven, yet God was too merciful to cast him off forever with- 
out offering him a second chance. The fallen angels He resolved, 
in His awful justice, to leave to their fate, but poor, weak, erring 
man, who had allowed himself to be seduced by the cunning and 
deceit of the devil, He most compassionately determined to re- 
deem. Now, what God does, He loves to do in the most perfect 
and the most generous manner. Having resolved to redeem man, 
He would do so by becoming man Himself, and by suffering the 
full penalty of sin. He took upon Himself our fallen nature, not, 
be it observed, because He could have rescued us from hell in no 
other way, but simply because in no other way could He so fully, 
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so amply, and so completely satisfy the claims of Divine Justice, 
outraged by our crimes. In order that man’s disobedience should 
be adequately atoned for, and the balance of God’s justice duly 
adjusted, two conditions were imperatively demanded. In the first 
place, since it was man that sinned, so it was necessary that man 
should offer the satisfaction. In the second place, since the offense 
was, in some sort, infinite, being offered against an infinite Being, 
so the satisfaction must be infinite. If these two conditions were 
to be realized, it was essential that God Himself should become 
man. Why? Because had Christ, the Redeemer, been God only, 
He could not have suffered and died for us, and, on the other hand, 
had He been man only, or even an angel, or a creature of any kind, 
His sufferings could not have been of infinite worth or efficacy. 
They would have been wholly disproportioned to the offense, and, 
in consequence, of no avail. 

Let us thank and glorify God for His infinite mercy and com- 
passion in thus descending to our lowly estate, and in deigning 
to clothe His divinity with the rags of our humanity. Yes! He 
who dwells in light inaccessible, and rules over all things, visible 
and invisible, was pleased to become, not in mere outward ap- 
pearance, but in very truth, “bone of our bone, and flesh of our 
flesh.” He was not content, as some heretics have dared to teach, 
merely to make use of a human form, as a temporary instrument; 
to dwell within it; to speak by its lips, and to heal by its hands. 
No! He became actually and truly a member of the human family, 
and one of our own race. So truly, indeed, that from the moment 
of His incarnation He is as undoubtedly man as He is undoubt- 
edly God. 

What strong emotions of wonder, gratitude, and love pass 
through our minds while we strive to grasp this mystery! What 
grandeur and dignity and nobility it confers upon each member 
of the human race! This grafting, as it were, of the Person of 
God into our own family, sets up an entirely new and a most won- 
drously close relationship between even the least of us and the 
Infinite and uncreated God! He is still, of course, our Creator, 
our Judge, our first Beginning, and our last End; the very centre 
and circumference of all that exists. But to us, my dear brethren, 
He has now become something more: a member of our race; a 
companion of our exile; a fellow sufferer; an elder brother; “ the 
Son of man acquainted with infirmity,” and a sharer of all our 
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trials, troubles, afflictions, pains, and disappointments. In a word, 
“like to us in all things except only sin.” 

Who will describe for us the thrills of rapturous delight ‘that 
will reverberate through every fibre of our being when in heaven 
we gaze face to face upon the Incarnate God, and realize that He, 
who is the brightness of heaven, and the glory of the saints, and the 
Supreme Ruler of all creatures, poising the earth on three fingers, 
and holding the ocean in the hollow of His hand, is also our own 
true and loving brother, and a member of our race! 

Some there are, alas! even in these days who deny the Godhead 
of Christ. Yet nothing is brought out into greater prominence 
throughout the whole of His earthly career than the fact that He 
united in one Person both a human and a divine nature. This 
fundamental truth is clearly implied even in this very speech. When 
we hear Him declare: ‘ The Father is greater than I,” we realize 
His created nature and know that He is man. True. But when 
we hear Him exclaim: “I and the Father are one,” we grow sen- 
sible of His consubstantiality with the Eternal Father, and we 
realize that He is also God. So, too, while we listen to Him moan- 
ing in His bitter agony, “ My soul is sorrowful, even unto death,” 
we know that we are listening to the cry of an overburdened human 
heart ; on the other hand, we grow conscious of his eternal genera- 
tion so soon as we hear His solemn assurance: ‘‘ Amen, amen, I 
say to you, before Abraham was made, I am.” 

Even the very circumstances that surrounded His life serve to 
accentuate and to give prominence to His dual existence as God 
and man. That He took flesh in the womb of an earthly mother: 
that He was born of a poor, humble, and simple parent, and in 
poverty and weakness, are facts that impress us strongly with a 
sense of His humanity. But, on the other hand, there is a great 
deal in the manner of His entry into this world to lift our thoughts 
above what is merely human. That He should be the fruit of a 
spotless Immaculate Virgin, and have no man for His father, and 
thus show His independence of some of the most fundamental 
laws of nature, all serve to direct our attention to His superhuman 
origin. 

Similar reflections may be made regarding many other events 
narrated by the inspired writers. The bleak and open stable, the 
rough manger, and the cold straw on which the infant God was 
laid; as well as the trembling limbs and the weak, infantine cry of 
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the new born Babe, all proclaim His lowly and earthly condition. 
But even here God does not leave Himself without a witness. For 
behold! The dark midnight sky, above His humble abode, grows 
bright with celestial light. The angelic hosts break through the 
encircling heavens, and while the mountains glow with unwonted 
tints, choir after choir of blessed spirits ring forth their joyous 
notes. Yes! From myriads and myriads of angelic lips burst 
forth the heavenly strains: “‘ Glory be to God in the highest, and on 
earth, peace to men of good will.” Each hill top and mountain 
crest seems to echo back the sweet, silvery sounds of a music such 
as never before had been heard by human ears; till at last we see 
the shepherds creeping forth from their shelters in the clefts and 
gorges in the rocks and trooping down, led by their simple, ready 
faith, to pay homage to their infant King. 

So again, although we may wonder at the apathy and indiffer- 
ence of the inhabitants of Bethlehem, and demand why—if this 
child be indeed God—they do not hasten to fall down and worship 
Him. Yet, here again, any gathering clouds of doubt as to His 
divinity are dissipated by reason of the great prodigy seen in the 
heavens. A miraculous star appears. And attracted by its ex- 
ceptional splendor and inexplicable movements, great Kings and 
Potentates set out from their kingdoms in the far East, and ap- 
proaching the crib, cast themselves on their faces and humbly adore 
the “ Word made flesh.” What a testimony is this to the greatness 
and the supremacy of the Babe just born! What a marvel to see 
monarchs, accustomed to all the grandeur and magnificence of the 
luxurious East, groping their way in the dark to a half ruined 
and deserted stable! To see kings, accustomed not to kneel, but 
to be knelt to; not to worship, but to be worshipped, deliberately 
flinging themselves in the dust at the feet of a poor, helpless in- 
fant. That, surely, is more than enough to excite inquiry as to 
who that infant can possibly be. 

Indeed, all through our Lord’s life the same double character 
is sustained and miraculously shadowed forth. If, as a mere boy, 
He goes down to Nazareth and is subject to His parents, i. e., to 
His mother and His foster father, St. Joseph; if He lives a life of 
obedience and obscurity, as befits the carpenter’s son; He, never- 
theless, allows glimpses of His divinity to be caught from time to 
time, as, for instance, at the age of twelve, when we find Him, 
wonderful to relate, disputing with the learned and hoary headed 
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doctors and sages in the Temple, and astonishing and mystifying 
them by the wholly exceptional wisdom and sagacity of His ques- 
tions and His answers. 

As His life proceeds, we come across other instances. Thus, 
on one occasion, we find Him, like other friends, invited to assist 
at a marriage banquet in Cana. There He sits down and eats and 
drinks, and converses with His neighbors just exactly as any mere 
man might do: yet before the assembled guests depart, He asserts 
His divine omnipotence by the performance of a stupendous 
miracle. The wine failing, He, by a single word, converts all the 
water contained in six great water pots into wine, and a wine so 
delicious that those who knew not of the miracle, comment upon 
the quality, and ask, in astonishment, why the best and most lus- 
cious has been kept back till the last. 

In this way we might follow our Lord’s history, step by step, 
until we contemplate Him stretched in agony upon the infamous 
gibbet of the cross; but under every circumstance He maintains 
His twofold character, of God and man. 

What is there that so bespeaks the weakness and misery and 
degradation of man as death? What is less godlike? What is 
more essentially human? And if death, in any form, and under 
the most favored circumstances, suggests impotence, subjection, 
and infirmity, how much more if it be a violent death, ignominious 
in itself, and inflicted unjustly by the hands of wicked men! 

To contemplate Christ upon the cross: naked, helpless, and dying; 
with hands and feet transfixed with nails; and His life’s blood 
streaming from a thousand wounds, is indeed and indeed to con- 
template man. Yea, verily “the Man of Sorrows.’ Or perhaps 
we should say, scarcely even a man, but rather “a worm, and no 
man” (Ps. xxi. 7). It is, perhaps, here more than anywhere, that 
the human rather than the divine side of our Lord’s character is 
revealed and rendered so prominent as to seem almost to obscure 
the divine. Yet, even in this event, His divinity is not allowed to 
remain long without abundant testimony. Lest men should lose 
all sense of His Godhead amid such crushing humiliations, nature 
itself is called upon to proclaim His divinity and to publish His 
worth. The massive rocks split with deafening reports; the solid 
earth reels and rocks to and fro like a drunken man. The founda- 
tion of the world shakes to its centre. The air, even at noonday, 
grows pitchy dark; while the lightning, gleaming and quivering 
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through the gloom, like the flashes of a Seraph’s sword, seems to 
menace all with destruction. So that the most incredulous cry 
out: “ This is indeed the Son of God,” whilst even pagans ex- 
claim, as they tremble with alarm: This must mean either the 
death throes of a God, or else that the very foundations of the 
universe are dissolving! 

When finally, we come to the closing scene of all, and reverently 
kneel, while we watch the lifeless body of Christ carried mourn- 
fully, tenderly by loving hands to the tomb, and there deposited as 
we might deposit the remains of a father or a brother, we are again 
inclined to think upon Christ as the man, the human sufferer, 
rather than upon aught else. The human body is there. It is cold and 
white, and without feeling or sensibility, and is incapable of thought 
or movement. But while all these tokens and reminders of His 
human nature strike our senses, again His irresistible power is 
exerted, and we find ourselves once more marveling at His divine 
omnipotence. 

Scarcely three days in the grave, and see! The ponderous stone 
that keeps the entrance is hurled back; the guards are thrown to 
the ground in terror; while He who was dead and buried bursts 
the chains of death; and by virtue of His own inherent power, 
raises Himself up, perfect, impassible, and immortal. If to die and 
be buried is human, to raise oneself up from death is truly divine. 
Verily, verily, Christ, who is born to us this glorious Christmas 
day, is God as well as man; and man as well as God. 

To-day, my dear brethren, the Church of God commemorates 
in an altogether special way the union of the two natures of God 
and of man in the one Divine Person of the Eternal Son. Though 
it was not, indeed, on Christmas night, but at the moment of the 
Annunciation, some nine months before, that God actually took 
flesh and dwelt amongst us, as man, yet it was not until Christmas 
time that He manifested Himself to the world, and was gazed upon 
by human eyes. It is befitting, then, that on an occasion such as 
this, when the Church throughout the entire world is inviting her 
children to come and adore, “ Venite adoremus,”’ that we should 
ask ourselves how we may best show forth our gratitude to God 
for so unspeakable a blessing. 

The Kings from the distant East laid their treasures at His feet. 
They offered Him, in particular, gold, frankincense, and myrrh. 
We can not do better than follow their example, and lay at the feet 
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of our Incarnate God the same three gifts, or, rather, what these 
three gifts represent and symbolize, which He will value immeas- 
urably more. Gold, which is the most precious of all metals, repre- 
sents charity, which is the most precious and the chief of all virtues, 
It is for this that God condescends to ask, when He cries: “ Son, 
give me thy heart.” To demand our “heart” is to demand our 
love, and our sympathy, and our obedience. Let us not deny Him, 
nor turn a deaf ear. 

Frankincense is a symbol of prayer and supplication, according 
to the expression of the prophet: “ Let my prayer arise as incense 
in thy sight.” Yes! Prayer, or the worship of the mind and the 
affections, is a gift of the first importance. Who shall say how 
much depends upon prayer? It is the master-key which unlocks 
the treasury of God’s graces, and favors, and blessings. We may 
truly say that on it everything depends. If we pray well, all will 
go well: whereas if we are foolish enough to neglect this most 
pressing sacred duty, the whole of our spiritual life will suffer. 
Prayer is to the soul what food is to the body. Without it we 
grow weak and infirm, and fall an easy prey to temptation ; and if 
we continue to neglect it, we must inevitably die spiritually, and 
perish everlastingly. Promise the Incarnate God, then, that you 
will, in future, be faithful, regular, and earnest in prayer. Let that 
be one of your chief Christmas offerings. And to these two, already 
mentioned, a third must be added, namely, the gift of myrrh. By 
myrrh is symbolized penance and mortification. The absence of 
this spirit of self-denial is at the root of all sin; since every sin is 
an act of self-indulgence. To practise penance is habitually to 
deny ourselves what our corrupt nature craves for, that is to say, 
what we find pleasant, enjoyable, and gratifying to our senses. 
By this constant self-repression, symbolized by myrrh, we not only 
testify our love of God, and our desire to imitate His life of suffer- 
ing, but we strengthen our will, and by accustoming ourselves to 
resist the attractions and the seductions of even lawful and innocent 
pleasures, we render ourselves more and more capable of resisting 
such as are dangerous and forbidden. 

Look into your past life. Examine the cause and motive of your 
falls. Whenever you fell into sin, was it not always because you 
followed your natural attractions and your unruly appetites and 
passions? Was it not in every case because you had not acquired, 
by long practice, the habit of self-restraint and self-conquest? 
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Mortification, represented by the gift of myrrh, should be added 
to the habit of prayer, represented by the gift of frankincense, 
and to the habit of charity, represented by the gift of gold. Laden 
with these three splendid gifts, let us approach with confidence our 
infant King, and He will bless and reward us as He alone can. 

To one and all now seated before me, I wish, in His sweet name, 
a Happy and a Blessed Christmas, and I earnestly pray that, through 
His goodness and generosity, the new year, so soon to open upon 
us, may come to you laden with His choicest graces and blessings. 





SUNDAY WITHIN THE OCTAVE OF CHRISTMAS. 
THE WARNING. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 
BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“Behold this child is set for the fall, and for the resurrection of many in 
Israel, and for a sign which shall be contradicted.”—Luke ii. 34. 


Exordium.—May seem strange that so sad a note should be 
struck in the midst of the Christmas joys—before the sound of the 
angels’ voices has died away. 

It is a salutary note of warning, sounded opportunely by our 
ever-watchful Mother Church. 

Christ came indeed to bring salvation to all men. His Eternal 
Father was willing that all should be saved through Him: “God 
so loved the world as to give his only begotten Son; that whosoever 
believeth in him may not perish, but may have life everlasting ” 
(John iii. 16). 

But God knew, and our Divine Saviour knew, that all would not 
believe in Him; and that many would contradict Him. 

I. Would be rejected. 

(a) By the Jews, His chosen people: “ He came unto his own, 
and his own received him not” (John i. 11). 

Rejected at His birth. Laid in a manger. “ Because there was 
no room for them in the inn” (Luke ii. 7). 
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Rejected after all the proofs He had given of His Divinity, by 
His teaching, by His miracles; in spite of the testimony of the 
Scriptures, of John the Baptist, and of God the Father Himself 
(Luke iii. 22). “ Not this man, but Barabbas. . . . We have 
no King but Caesar” (John xviii. 40; xix. 15). 

Rejected Him even after His resurrection. 

“Ye princes of the people, and ancients, hear: Be it known to 
you all, and to all the people of Israel, that by the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom you crucified, whom God hath 
raised from the dead, even by him this man standeth before you 
whole. This is the stone which was rejected by you the builders, 
which is become the head of the corner. Neither is there salva- 
tion in any other. For there is no other name under heaven given 
to men whereby we must be saved ” (Acts iv. 8, 10-12). 

Still the greater number rejected Him; and have continued to 
reject Him to this day. 

(b) By many among the Gentiles of all ages. 

By the ancient Greeks and Romans—slaves to their vices and 
their idolatry; and vain in their own conceits: “ Professing them- 
selves to be wise, they became fools. And they changed the glory 
of the incorruptible God into the likeness of the image of a cor- 
ruptible man, and of birds, and of four-footed beasts, and of creep- 
ing things. Wherefore God gave them up to the desires of their 
heart, unto uncleanness, to dishonor their own bodies among them- 
selves ” (Rom. i. 22-24). 

These refused to believe in Him, and for centuries used all the 
power of earth in a vain attempt to blot out the very name of 
Christian. ‘Why have the Gentiles raged, and the people de- 
vised vain things? The kings of the earth stood up, and the princes 
met together, against the Lord and against his Christ” (Ps. ii. 1, 2). 

(c) In all ages, even unto the present day, the Divinity of Christ 
has been denied, and His teachings rejected. 

Of all such it is written: “ He that doth not believe is already 
judged; because he believeth not in the name of the only begotten 
Son of God. And this is the judgment: because the light is come 
into the world, and men loved darkness rather than the light, for 
their works were evil” (John iii. 18, 19). 

Hence the words of Holy Simeon: “ This child is set for the fall 
of many.” 
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Il. “And for a sign that shall be contradicted.” 

Contradicted: (a) By those who utterly reject Him, and refuse 
to believe in Him. (b) By the votaries of the world: slaves of 
fashion, luxury, and greed of worldly gain. (c) By false teachers 
—* blind, and leaders of the blind” (Matt. xv. 14). (d) By those 
who refuse to hear and be led by His authorized ministers: “ He that 
heareth you, heareth me; and he that despiseth you, despiseth me” 
(Luke x. 16). 

(e) Lastly, even by many who, professing to be of the house- 
hold of the faith, are, as St. Paul says, “ Enemies of the cross of 
Christ.” Who neglect their religious duties; refuse the oft-re- 
peated invitation to come to the banquet; or who enter without 
“the wedding garment ” (Matt. xxii, 3, 11). 

For these “there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth,” says 
our Lord, “ when you shall see Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and 
all the prophets in the Kingdom of God, and you yourselves thrust 
out” (Luke xiii. 28). 

III. E-xhortation-—Heed the timely warning. Be not of the 
number of those who reject; nor of those who contradict. 

Our Blessed Lord wishes to save all. ‘“ The grace of God our 
Saviour hath appeared to all men” (Titus ii. 11.) “As many as 
received him, he gave them power to be made the sons of God, 
to them that believe in his name” (John i. 12). 

“He that believeth in him is not judged. But he that doth 
truth, cometh to the light ” (John iii. 18, 21). 

“There shall come from the east and the west, and the north and 
the south, and shall sit down in the kingdom of God” (Luke 
xlii. 29). 

Our loving Saviour weeps over the blindness of sinners: “If 
thou also hadst known, and that in this day, the things that are to 
thy peace ; but now they are hidden from thy eyes ” (Luke xix. 42). 
“How often would I have gathered together thy children, as the 
hen doth gather her chickens under her wings—and thou wouldst 
not” (Matt. xxiii. 37). 

Courage, therefore, and hope. Remembering that He came to 
bring “ Peace to men of good will;” and that He “Is set for the 
resurrection of many in Israel.” 
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“MOTHER OF GOD.” 
BY THE REV. W. GRAHAM, DARLINGTON, ENGLAND. 


“God sent his son, made of a woman.”—Epistle of day. (Gal. iv. 4.) 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—Meaning of these words seen in glance at Crib. 
Mother in reverent adoration before her own Babe. How mysterious 
the link that binds together Mother and Child. What then, and how 
wonderful, the miracle of the Maiden Mother and the Divine Babe of 
Bethlehem. “ Obstupescite coeli!” “Virgo concipiet et pariet filium.” 
Mary truly Mother of God. Ephesus. This title clue to her greatness. 
Let us try and unfold its meaning. 

“ Mother of God” the oldest and highest title in her litany. It 
has struck the imagination of Christendom as no other. Speaks volumes. 
It is the centre and pivot of our devotion. Explains and smooths all 
difficulties. All organisms, howsoever complex, came from one tiny living 
cell. So the whole doctrine and practise of devotion to our Lady from 
this. God’s choice of her above all actual and possible beings. What 
she was to Him before, and what after, angels’ greeting: “Caro Christi, 
caro Mariae.” In what sense she is called by some infinite in rank. In 
office and grace, next to her Son. Folly of those who say she obscures 
or eclipses God. Our duty. A last word. 


The marvelous fact stated by St. Paul in these words of the 
epistle is forcibly brought home to us, in the crib below, prepared 
to help us in our devotions at this holy Christmas time. “ God 
sent his Son made of a woman! ” (Gal. iv. 4). In the scene so vividly 
depicted there, you see the Son of God in the form of a shivering 
babe; and kneeling reverently before Him, in silent worship, is the 
woman who was instrumental in giving Him to the world. The 
birth of a new human being, the appearance on earth of an em- 
bodied spirit is ever a mystery; but the coming down of God in the 
guise of a helpless babe strikes a reverent and thoughtful soul 
dumb. The “expectant mother” has ever been the hope and 
wonder of the race; but the Mother of God “ Quis enarrabit gloriam 
ejus?” What is the relation between the two beings, mother and 
child, figured in and near the manger below? We know how close, 
how overwhelmingly intimate it is in ordinary human life. Is there 
anything similar between the babe of Bethlehem and its mother? 
Remember, she is its mother—mother not merely of a human, but 
of a divine child—mother of a person, and that person God. So 
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awe-inspiring is the thought that, in the early days of Christianity, 
many deemed it incredible; but the Church spoke out her mind 
emphatically at Ephesus, and since then, all who believe in the Di- 
vinity of Christ, hold with the council that “ Mary is the Mother of 
God.” Have we ever really grasped the thought involved in this 
title? Have we ever plumbed its depth, measured its height and 
breadth? Was she merely a passive instrument in God’s hands, 
or active and determining? Was the birth of her babe the out- 
come of natural causes as in others of her sex? Nobody who be- 
lieves in Christ-God would dare say so. “ Behold, a virgin shall con- 
ceive and shall bring forth a son” (Isa. vii. 14), was the wonder 
revealed to the prophet. She, “Ipsa,” i. e., she alone, without 
man’s concurrence, “she shall crush thy head” (Gen. iii. 15), was 
the threat of the punishment to fall on the tempter in the garden. 
Do our good friends, who speak so reverently of the “Son of 
God,” know what they are doing, in speaking so slightingly of our 
veneration for His mother? Was He sent to us without her? Are 
her sex and the honor of that sex no factor in history? Had Eve 
aught to do with the fall of our race in Adam, or Mary with its 
restoration in Christ? 

For any one with capacity to think, it assuredly had. Mary the 
Mother of God! This is the germ and center and explanation of 
the devotion we show her. If people ask, why such reverence— 
bordering on adoration, shown to a creature—one who was a work 
of God’s hands—why her altars blaze with lights and are redolent 
with the best gifts of nature and art, tell them she was “ Mother 
of God.” He who framed the skies chose to be born of a woman, 


and that woman was the Virgin Mary whom all generations have 


called and ever will call “ blessed.” 

My purpose to-day is to try and help you to understand bet- 
ter the words of the Hail Mary “ Mother of God.” It is her oldest 
and most pregnant title—the one under which she is best known 
and most frequently invoked. Apart from this title, it is true, she 
possessed, when alive, all the qualities entitling her to live honored, 
loved, and esteemed in the memory of men. The litany of Loretto 
we sing in her honor is a long string of them, but the title of 
“Mother of God” is what has stuck and remained most deeply 
engraven in the mind and fancy of mankind. In itself alone, it 
speaks volumes. It lies at the root of all her greatness—it is the 
source and spring of all her privileges and prerogatives. Science 
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tells us that every organic being, with all its highly complex parts, 
comes from a single cell. This tiny atom—a living speech of mat- 
ter—involves potentially the whole growth, structure and outcome 
of the individual. So with the title “Virgin Mother of God.” {It 
is the germ, the bud, the primitive cell of the whole system of de- 
votion to Our Lady, in all its varied phases and applications, 
For just think what it implies. ‘“ God sent his Son made of a 
woman!” (Gal. iv. 4), says St. Paul in my text. “ The Lord him- 
self shall send you a sign ” (Isa. vii. 14)—a wonder, a marvel. “ Be- 
hold a virgin shall conceive and bring forth a son,” sang the prophet 
Isaias, centuries before the appearance of the maid of Nazareth. 
In the designs of the Almighty she was chosen above the count- 
less myriads of beings, each surpassing the other in perfection; 
above the countless other possible means of effecting His purpose, 
that met His gaze, to give to the world its Saviour, its Redeemer, 
to bring forth in the flesh Him who “ Being in the form of God 
thought it not robbery to be equal to God, but emptied himself, 
taking the form of a servant ”’ (Phil. ii. 6, 7). Hereby she entered 
into a relation with the Almighty—the closest that can bind any 
two beings together; and I take it for granted, that nearness of ap- 
proach to the Creator, union with Him, speaking in all reverence, 
is the well-head of all greatness, all honor in a creature. Till the in- 
stant when, in reply to the angel’s message, she uttered the words: 
“ Be it done to me according to thy word” (Luke i. 38), she was a 
spotless virgin ; and on their utterance, in the mysterious overshadow- 
ing of the Holy Spirit, like “the blossoming rod” and “ flowering 
vine,” God was born, we may say in human guise within her, and 
she became, and ever remained, a Virgin Mother, the Virgin Mother 
of God. She was thus “ the new ark of the alliances,” the “ tabernacle 
of God with man” (Apoc. xxi. 3). God dwelt in her, became part 
of herself, “ bone of her bone, and flesh of her flesh’ (Gen. ii. 23), 
so that any one saluting and respecting Mary would have saluted 
and respected God within her. The same blood that circled in the 
Mother, flowed also in the Son; the same breath that kept life in 
Mary, kept it also in Jesus. In her Divine Motherhood lies the 
secret of the next to'divine honor we pay her. We have grasped 
and realized in all its bearings the great central truth of the Chris- 
tian religion, that “the word was made flesh and dwelt among 
us;” in other words, that God took from His Mother the body 
assumed within her, the nature, in which He redeemed the world. 
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“Caro Christi, caro Mariae.” Her title, “ Mother of God,” is the 
pivot, the center around which cluster in all their forms, the love 
and veneration paid her by men. To make her duly worthy of this 
function, required, in human language, a supreme effort of divine 
power, exhausted, so to say, the might of God, to such a degree, 
indeed, that some holy men have not feared to state that she is, in 
a measure, infinite. And that you may not fail to catch the mean- 
ing of my words, that you may not run away with the idea that a 
title is applied to a creature due to God alone, let me observe that 
when the Blessed Virgin is said to be infinite, when she is said to 
be the greatest work of God, it is not hereby meant to set limits 
to His creative power; or say that when He has reached a certain 
eminence in His work, He has done His best. No! His power 
is bounded only by the possible. What is meant is that within the 
realm of what may be, no closer tie can be conceived than that 
which joined together Jesus and Mary, God and His Mother. “ God 
sent his Son made of a woman ” (Gal. iv. 4.) No higher position 
for a creature can be conceived. Therefore do we regard its oc- 
cupant as in a sense infinite. No creature could come into closer 
contact, bear nearer relation to Him than did she im and through 
the mystery of the Incarnation. We are all, it is true, the chil- 
dren of God. All creatures emanate from Him; but in the long 
chain of being there is order and rank and function as we see re- 
flected on earth. Now the dignity of creatures, their greatness in 
God’s eyes, their rank or places in His works does not spring from 
their nature, but from their nearness, their closeness, their degree 
of union with Him. Intelligence brings us near to God, but 
morality more so; and grace or holiness most of all, as being most 
opposed to sin, that repels and banishes from God. A virtuous 
beggar is nearer to God, stands higher in His sight, than an im- 
moral scientist or poet; or a corrupt though strong and powerful 
tuler. A prattling babe, free from sin, is nearer and dearer to God 
than a proud philosopher who is not. Of such, i. e., of “ Little 
children is the Kingdom of God” (Matt. xix. 14). It is not said 
of the “ Mother of God” that she was accomplished and intelli- 
gent; these are secondary; but she was addressed by Heaven’s 
messenger, the angel Gabriel, as “full of grace.” In office and 
grace, she came near to God, hence her grandeur and our rever- 
ence. As man, Christ her Son, was by nature inferior to the angels, 
yet, owing to His rank and personal union with the Godhead, He 
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is declared to be raised above all principalities and powers. “Be. 
ing made so much better than the angels, as he hath inherited a more 
excellent name than they ” (Heb. i. 4). We reason in like manner 
concerning the Blessed Virgin. The name she bore, as Mother of 
God, the function attached thereto, her elevation to the rank at- 
tending it, her intimate union with the child she bore, who, though 
her babe, was also her God; all demand the perfection and dignity 
we ascribe to her, and more than justify the honor and respect we 
pay her. We love and venerate her, because in doing so we honor 
God in one of the greatest of His works. Like the moon, “the 
queen of the night,” she reflects more brilliantly than her companions 
in the sky, the rays of the sun of justice. 

You will hear it said that she comes between the soul and Christ; 
that in the Catholic system she eclipses Him; just as in our 
churches, her altars are aglow with ornament and color, and sur- 
rounded by devout clients, whilst His are comparatively bare and 
deserted; that devotion to her obscures God stands in fact as a 
shadow between Him and the soul. What folly people can utter 
in the name of religion! Does a perfect mother, then, stand in the 
light of her own son? Is a good son jealous of his mother’s in- 
fluence? Is our Father in Heaven obscured because we love, re- 
spect and obey our own fathers on earth? Is not God at the end 
of a long, almost endless, chain of intermediary causes, through 
which He transmits His gifts and graces? And shall we refuse 
to these, our meed of gratitude, love, and praise? Is not Christ 
Himself our intermediary with the Father? When we rejoice in 
and are proud of our illustrious fellow men; when we praise and 
bless the generations that are past, and thank them for what they 
have done; do we bless or thank God the less, who raised them up? 
Is He less Almighty, because nature teems with powers and forces 
that make us either tremble or be glad? Are not all His dealings 
toward us, the mercies and favors He bestows upon us, carried on, 
in and through, the ministration of others? How are we taught? 
How are we ruled? How fed, healed, defended by Him? except 
through the ministration of others? We have to pray, to seek, 
to crave, to work in others, in the earthly order, and so, too, in the 
spiritual. Shall we deny to Mary, to her whose “ coming brought 
joy to the world,” to her whom He chose as the channel of sal- 
vation and redemption, a part in the great work of intercession? 
Her very name, her very title demands it. Where the interceder 
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so strong, so powerful as a mother? At the end of the long chain 
of intermediaries that stretch between earth and heaven, she stands 
next to her Divine Son in power and name and rank; she wields 
the power and name of mother. True, she can not give grace. 
It is God’s own gift; but she can secure it for us. She can wield the 
all-powerful weapon of prayer in our behalf. She can be to us as 
she was and is to Jesus our brother, a kind and loving mother. 

A word more and I have done. The thought that Mary is Mother 
of God has filled our minds to-day. It is a mine—a fountain from 
which we may ever draw, and yet never exhaust; for who can say 
all that is implied in and suggested by that most glorious of titles. 
Look at the crib ere you leave the Church—the babe, the maiden- 
mother. Ponder on what it all means, on what the Saviour’s coming 
has brought to the race and to us. That little Babe, our Redeemer, 
our Saviour, our God, has become our brother, and she, the maiden- 
mother, kneeling there, whose soul, as you heard to-day in Simeon’s 
prophecy, a sword should pierce, and who bore us in sorrow at the 
foot of the cross, where lay her Son and our brother, pierced with 
nails and lances, is our Mother also. The Brotherhood of Christ 
involves the Motherhood of Mary. Her intercession, her prayer, 
is a force in the Church of God to-day. Let us ever avail our- 
selves of the influence she holds with her Divine Son, and say more 
frequently and more devoutly than we do the prayer of the Church, 
that completes the angel’s message, “ Holy Mary, Mother of God, 
pray for us sinners now and at the hour of our death.” 
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OCCASIONAL SERMONS. 


SERMON ON OCCASION OF PRIEST’S FIRST MASS. 
i BY THE REV. W. GRAHAM, DARLINGTON, ENGLAND. 
‘*Honor all men.”—I. Peter ii. 17. 


“Let the priests that rule well be esteemed worthy of double honor, es- 
pecially they who labor in the word and doctrine.”—I. Tim. v. 17. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—Honor due to all, grounded on recognition of 
: man’s worth and dignity in sight of God. Should be inward, rooted like 
true charity, in God. What to-day’s function implies. The honor due 
to offices and person of priest, as one in whom Christ lives, teaches, and 
works. Rank and power founts of honor. Let us consider: 1. Rank of 
priest in Kingdom of God. 2. His power in same. 

Order in Church, as in State, requires mission, priest an envoy 
of God to people under his charge. “ As the Father hath sent me, so do 
I send you” (John xx. 21). Embassy comes direct from Christ, through 
Bishop and Pope. Not self-appointed. Need of true vocation. “You 
have not chosen me, but I have chosen you” (John xv. 16). Charges of 
love of place and influence brought against priesthood unfounded. 

II, Power of priest. Apparent extravagance of Christ’s claims. His 
power still in energy among us, tn triple function of priest, Word, Sacri- 
fices, Sacraments. “ Let a man so account of us as of the ministers of 
Christ and the dispensers of the mysteries of God” (I. Cor. iv. 1). 
How this triple power exercised. Alexander and Jewish high priest. 
World and life, mysterious and wonderful; not surprising that hidden 
Spiritual Life should be more so. High ideal of conduct and belief ever 
upheld by priest both by teaching and examples. Priest may lapse from 
grace, as did Judas, Peter, and the angels of Sardis and Ephesus. 

Conclusion—Ehort to duty of praying for priests, and profiting by 
their sacred ministry. 


In an age when honor was the exclusive privilege of a few, 
and the sole avenues to it, rank, race, wealth, or mere animal 
strength, it was bold on the part of St. Peter to command the faith- 
ful to “ honor all men.” Here we find a Jew, a Galilean fisherman, 
rudely brushing aside all distinctions hitherto observed, and sound- 
ing a note in ethics never heard before, and which has been sus- 
tained by the best of the world ever since. And why? Because it 
goes straight to the very core or heart of things, and grounds honor, 
not in what is outside a man, but in his own innate dignity. “ Honor 
all men,” because they are men, traced in the divine image, re- 
deemed and elevated by Christ. Now this honor that we owe to all 
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members of the human race does not mean simply outward courtesy, 
but should rest on inward conviction, grounded in the respect due 
to our common rational nature. It varies in degree, for we find 
St. Peter adding in the same verse, “ Honor the King,” and St. 
Paul, in the second part of my text, declares that “ good priests 
should be esteemed worthy of double honor.” This much is im- 
plied in all: a tacit acknowledgment of superior worth either in 
the individual personality, or in his offices, or in the institution he 
belongs to. . 

Now, just as we say that love for men, to be perfect, must be 
rooted in the love of God, so the honor we pay to God is the root 
and base of the honor we owe to men. And just as love, the very 
sunshine of the moral world, that originally sprang from the inner- 
most life of God, is often unspeakably corrupted and debased, so 
is honor, its shadow. It is religion that teaches how both to love 
and honor truly and shun the fate of those who, in the language 


of Scripture, “ Become abominable like the things they loved” 


(Osee ix. 10). 

The function we assist at to-day is the highest, grandest, and 
noblest that earth can witness—the renewal of the sacrifice of the 
cross; the renewal in our midst of the miracles of Bethlehem, Cana, 
and Calvary. Now, I am here to-day to claim for the person and 
office of him through whom God effects these marvels a particular 
share in the honor we owe to all men. We are commanded to 
honor our parents, the instruments under God, preparing us for 
the battle of life, to honor the King, or other rulers representing 
the authority of God; and rightly, because all power and the right 
to use it in some way shadow forth the attributes of the Most High. 
The young Levite who performs the most sacred act of his min- 
istry for the first time to-day claims our honor, not as a tribute to 
rank, family, intellectual endowments, or even natural perfection 
of character—these may or may not be his inheritance—but to his 
office and person, as carrying on and personally representing the 
office and work of Christ. Honor in the worldly sense of the term 
he has renounced; pleasure, too, and wealth; the more effectually 
to devote himself to the service of God and the poor; but as a duty 
to Almighty God, he claims honor and respect as a priest, as 
one in whom, officially, Christ still lives, teaches, and works. It 
is out of no class feeling, or love of power, or place, or undue in- 
fluence, but out of a deep conviction of the duty we owe to God, 
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that in the words of St. Paul we say, “ Let priests that rule well be 
esteemed worthy of double honor ” (I. Tim. v. 17). 

I. Rank has ever been held as one of the chief avenues to honor, 
Indeed, the state has ever made the rendering of honor to its great 
dignitaries obligatory. A halo of honor surrounds all its repre- 
sentatives, from the head down to the humblest functionary—and 
rightly so, because reflecting the order observed in nature and em- 
bodying in their powers and functions the might and majesty of 
Almighty God. Now, what is a priest’s rank in “the Kingdom of 
God”? He is an ambassador of the Most High to the flock, en- 
trusted to him by his Bishop. The words, “As the Father hath 
sent me so do I send you” (John xx. 21), are as truly spoken to 
each priest going forth to his mission as they were to those who 
first heard them from the lips of Christ. He did not mean them 
to be dead words put into a book to be wrangled over by critics and 
commentators. He is still and ever will be with His Church till 
the end of time; nor is He meanwhile speechless and dumb. The 
words He uttered are instinct with life. The work of Jesus, the 
mission of the Redeemer in seeking and saving lost souls, in sacri- 
ficing Himself for the sins of the world, in teaching the multitudes 
and filling them with the bread of life, goes on still in the “ King- 
dom of God” He came to found. The young Levite who says his 
first Mass here to-day takes his rank in the ordered hierarchy of this 
outward visible Kingdom. In the solemn act of sacrifices that He 
carries out for the first time to-day he is taking part in the ful- 
filment of the prophecy, announcing the rejection of the Jewish 
sacrifices and acceptance of the one new oblation that was to re- 
place them “ From the rising of the sun even to the going down, my 
name is great among the Gentiles, and in every place there is sacri- 
fice, and there is offered to my name a clean offering ”’ (Mal. i. 11). 

His mission comes direct from Christ, through the Bishops, who 
have followed, in unbroken lines, from the band, to whom was 
entrusted the commission to teach all nations (Matt. xxviii. 6), and 
whose chief and head, Peter, was specially enjoined “to find both 
lambs and sheep,” i. e., the pastors and faithful of His Church. 
“ Honor, therefore, to whom honor is due.” As clad with the min- 
isterial garb, and entrusted with the ministerial office, the priest 
is to the world the envoy, the ambassador of God, for Christ, who 
sends him, is God. True, he is only one of ourselves—our own 
kith and kin, our own flesh and blood, a man of the people, chosen 
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utterly regardless of rank or class. But he has a mission, an office, 
a work, the highest in God’s giving. It is put on a level with that 
of the Logos or Incarnate Word. “ As the Father hath sent me, I 
also send you” (John xx. 21). “ He that heareth you heareth me” 
(Luke x. 16). Now these were God’s words, not man’s; and 
Christ’s words shall not pass away, nor “return to Him empty,” 
but effect what they mean. “Seek not the living amongst the 
dead.” Look for the living Christ in His living ministers. “ Be- 
hold he is with us all days, even to the consummation of the world ” 
(Matt. xxviii. 20). The duly elected and commissioned priest is 
as truly God’s envoy as any representative of a foreign power at 
court is of the nation or sovereign that sent him; and any slight 
or insult offered him in his capacity as such is an insult to that 
power, and resented and chastised accordingly to the full extent of 
its capacity. ‘‘ But you shall be called the priests of the Lord: to 
you it shall be said: Ye ministers of our God. . . . And I will 
make their work in truth, and I will make-a perpetual covenant 
with them” (Isa. Ixi. 6-8). They are not self-appointed envoys; 
they are duly and legally sent, and to each newly-ordained priest 
are Christ’s words strictly applicable: “You have not chosen me, 
but I have chosen you, and have appointed you that you should go 
and bring forth fruit, and your fruit should remain ” (John xv. 16). 

Throughout the long, arduous course of training to which he is 
submitted, by way of preparation for his office, the words of St. 
Paul are ever put before him by his teachers and spiritual guides: 
“Neither doth any man take the honor to himself but he that is 
called by God as Aaron was” (Heb. v. 4). If honor, therefore, 
is due to rank or dignity, surely it must be doubly so in the case 
of those who have received it direct from Almighty God. 

We hear a great deal to-day in the way of denunciation of 
sacerdotalism, and the craving of the clergy for rank, honor, and 
power; the desire “to sit in first places and be saluted in assem- 
blies” (Mark xii. 38). History is raked to find instances of their 
pride and love of domination; and isolated words of our Lord, in 
reference to the Jewish priesthood, are largely used in illustration 
of application thereto. They little know the spirit that animates, 
and, with rare exception, ever has animated, the Catholic priesthood, 
who use these cruel and bitter taunts. No body of men was ever 
more opposed to domination, or power, or rank, or titles for their 
own sakes, than they. Indeed, they have even by word and ex- 
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ample denounced their abuse. At the same time, we can not surely 
but “ speak what we have seen and heard.”’ God is Master in His 
own world. He can organize His visible Kingdom on earth when 
and as He thinks fit; and it is our duty, at whatsoever cost, to carry 
out His designs. The might and power with which the “ King- 
dom of God” was endowed at its foundation on Pentecost, the 
great spiritual forces put at its disposal, are the work of God, and 
we are its humble ministers in carrying this work on. There must be 
posts in God’s visible Kingdom on earth as in every other. 

We seek not honor for ourselves personally, but we claim it for 
the office and work wherewith God has entrusted us. The Church 
makes no distinction of persons, and when all paths were closed to 
rank and office in earthly kingdoms, save a privileged few, her 
highest were open to the lowliest. Our present Pope, like the first, 
is of humble origin. No doubt the ministers of God are frail 
mortals like the rest, subject to all the weaknesses and limitations of 
our common nature; but their office, notwithstanding, is a high, 
exalted, nay, angelic one. Every means is taken to fit them for it. 
Carnal pleasures, many legitimate amusements, and all commercial 
pursuits for the sake of a living are forbidden, so that, “ undivided, 
they may serve the Lord and the brethren,” and, as far as possible, 
become “like the angels in heaven,” “neither marrying nor giving 
in marriage.” Long years of prayer and study, followed by the life- 
long grace of a special sacrament, prepare them for the office and 
work of “the ministry of the word.” When tempted, it may be, in 
after years, to yield to the subtle penetrating atmosphere of world- 
liness around, the voices of their superiors and the duties they owe 
their flocks ever remind them of St. Paul’s words: “ Let a man so 
account of us as of the ministers of Christ and the dispensers of the 
mysteries of God” (I. Cor. iv. 1). 

II. And this leads me to another thought, suggested by the 
function of the day—the priest’s power. Rank is a title to honor; 
so is power. We honor God because of His supreme power; 
might, not separated from but joined to limitless goodness, justice 
and mercy. Now, Christ who was “ with us in all meekness, low- 
liness, and humility ” who told us to learn of Him “to be meek 
and humble of heart ” (Prov. iii. 34), who “rejects the proud and 
giveth grace to the humble,” startles us at times in the Gospel 
with His assumption of power and the apparent extravagance of 
His claims. Taking the whole world as His field of activity, His 
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opening words to His humble missionaries are, “ All power is given 
to me in heaven and on earth. Going, therefore, teach ye all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. Teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you, and behold I am with you all 
days, even to the consummation of the world” (Matt. xxvii. 18- 
20). Now the power thus launched in the world still abides. 
It is triply exercised by every priest in the power of the word 
by teaching and preaching—the power of sacrifices in renewing the 
great offering of Christ on Calvary, and the power of healing and 
saving in the sacraments. They have not sought this power; it 
came not from themselves; it has been bestowed on them by Christ. 
He withdrew His visible presence in the Ascension, from earth, 
but not His power. It is still in full energy amongst us. We no 
longer hear His voice, as Peter and James and John and the rest 
heard “the words of life.’”’ We no longer see with bodily eye His 
hand raised to bless, and free from the bonds of sin, we neither see 
nor touch the wounds in hands, feet, and side, nor see the blood 
stream from the altar of the cross; but I ask, Is Christ’s voice 
silent, do His hands lie helpless by His side? Is the great act of 
atonement and intercession neither continued nor renewed? Em- 
phatically no! We have the voice of Christ perpetuated in the 
teaching Church, and brought to our own doors by the priest that 
is sent. “ He that heareth you, heareth me” (Luke x. 16). His 
hand is still raised to dismiss the repentant sinner with the con- 
soling words, “ Thy sins are forgiven thee,” “Go, sin no more” 
(Luke vii. 48), and His arms are ever open to receive the return- 
ing prodigal. The keys are not rusting in the Church’s locks. The 
power of opening and shutting, of binding and loosing still exists; 
and is entrusted to the priest in the confessional. ‘“ Whose sins you 
shall forgive they are forgiven them, and whose sins you shall re- 
tain they are retained” (John xx. 23). The lamb is still slain, 
“slain from the beginning of the world,” and lies on our altars 
in a state of sacrifice, unbloody and mystical, it is true, but real 
withal. The bread that “comes down from heaven,” the “ body 
and blood of the Lord” to feed the multitudes that throng our 
churches “to hear the word,’ must be multiplied all over the 
world, “ from the rising of the sun to the going down of the same ” 
(Ps. xlix. 1). Now, by whose agency are all these marvels brought 
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about? By the power of the priests in Holy Mass, who, in and 
through the apostles, were told “ to do this in remembrance of Him.” 

Worthily then, I say, are they deserving of honor, whom the 
“King himself deigns to honor” in entrusting with His power, 
and sanctioning its use by His call. Alexander the Great, it is said, 
on visiting Jerusalem, fell prostrate before the high priest then in 
office. On being asked by his friend Parmenius, why he had so 
demeaned himself before a Jew, replied in words we may all take 
to heart and apply to-day. It is not the man, but the God He repre- 
sents, that I thus reverence. 

The trend of the times, it may be said, is against priestly influence 
and their arrogant assumption of miraculous powers: nay, belief 
in miracles at all, is on the wane. What is outside of or beyond 
nature is outside of or beyond thought, and so incredible. This 
is the jargon of the day, a maze of words, seeing that nature itself 
is a world of mystery and wonder, and man himself, by his powers 
of thought and free will, the greatest wonder-worker in it. With- 
out a God, a world of order is unthinkable, and with a God, who 
knows and loves everything, not a contradiction, is both possible 
and credible. Do we not need the word of God, i. e., light, leading, 
and teaching in the spiritual order? Do we not need grace and 
healing? Do we not, in a word, need God brought near to us in 
our own common, human nature, i. e., in Christ? And do we not 
need the continuation and perpetuity of His message, and work; 
in other words, a ministry with Christlike powers? On these 
grounds it is that we claim honor for the priesthood. 

In a world that ignores God, a world of sin, and luxury and selfish- 
ness, the priest has ever boldly borne witness to God and preached 
the Gospel of duty, of self-sacrifice, of purity, and of brotherly 
love, both by precept and example. To the city of the world, “ the 
empire of selfishness and sin,” he ever opposes “the city of God,” 
the reign or “ Kingdom of God.” 

It is, indeed, true that a priest may fall from grace. We all carry 
this priceless treasure in vessels of clay. It must be, as our Lord 
says, that “ scandals come,” just as they arose amongst the men of 
His own choice and of His own training. The fall of Judas, the 
denial of Peter, the defection of the disciples who “ walked no more 
with Him ” on account of “some hard sayings of His,” teach us to 
be prepared for these scandals when they occur. Even St. John, 
on his death, had to deplore the conduct of the angels (i. e., 
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Bishops) of Ephesus and Sardis, and warn them of its conse- 
quences. But a priest’s state in the sight of God does not affect his 
privileges and power. Like a sign-post that never moves itself, he 
may yet point the right road to heaven, or as a rusty pipe, convey 
the pure, clean waters of sacramental grace. A doctor may very 
well heal others, though himself sadly in need of healing. The 
Church ever carefully selects and as carefully trains youths for the 
sacred ministry. When all is said and done the priesthood is still, 
as our Lord described it, ‘ the salt of the earth,” ever foremost in 
all good works both for the soul and body; ever ready in their own 
daily lives to afford an example of what they preach. 

Conclusion.—And now, brethren, as you approach to receive the 
blessing of the newly ordained priest, do not fail to pray that God 
may strengthen and protect him by His holy grace in the life he 
begins to-day. ‘“ Without me you can do nothing,” a priest may 
well say. “It is God that giveth the increase,” water or dig who 
may. We know the priest for his rank and power in God’s King- 
dom; but it is our duty also to pray, that his ministry may be a fount 
of perfection to his own soul and of healing and saving fruit to 
the souls of others. It is a dizzy and dangerous height to be made 
minister of Christ—a mediator between God and man. The more 
reason, then, as “ The law maketh men priests who have infirmity ” 
(Heb. vii. 28), to pray that God may guard them in His holy keep- 
ing, lest, in St. Paul’s words, “ Whilst we preach to others we our- 
selves may become castaways.” Therefore, in the words of the 
same apostle, ““ Remember your prelates who have spoken the word 
of God to you” (Heb. xiii. 7). 

And as the recently consecrated hand of the new Levite is raised 
in blessing over your heads, pray, too, that you may ever worthily 
benefit by the triple power of the holy priestly office; that you may 
listen reverently and fruitfully to the word of God, worthily receive 
the sacramental grace poured out through his ministrations, and 
attend reverently, devoutly, and fervently the highest function of 
all, the Holy Mass. 
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A COURSE IN SACRED ELOQUENCE. 
BY THE REV. JOHN PLACID CONWAY, O.P., S.T.M. 
First Part (Continued). 


IIT.—Tue Erricient CAuse. 


First in order comes the Efficient Cause, which fashions the true preacher. 
St. Thomas assigns three notes to it. (1) The preacher should be ripe in 
virtue. “No one ought to undertake the duty of preaching who has not 
first been chastened and perfected in virtue, as we read of Christ— Jesus 
began to do and to teach.” (“Summa Theol.,” IIlI., xli., art. 3, ad 1 m.) 
(2) The preacher ought to be free from worldly cares and pursuits. “It 
was befitting Christ that He should have lived a life of poverty, because 
this befits the preacher’s office, since the preachers of God’s word ought to 
be free from this world’s cares in order to be at leisure for their ministry.” 
(III., xl., 3.) (3) He ought to cultivate the spirit of retirement. “ Christ’s 
conduct was for our instruction, and hence to give an example to preachers 
not to be seen constantly in public, our Lord withdrew Himself at times 
from the people.” (III., xl., ad 3 m.) St. Thomas furthermore notes the 
vast difference that is to be observed even among preachers. ‘“‘ Some are 
bound to preach, yet do not preach: these merit chastisement; as St. Paul 
observes— woe unto me if I do not preach the Gospel.’ (I. Cor. ix. 26.) 
Others are bound to preach and do so, yet of compulsion; these merit no 
reward although they escape chastisement. Others again are called by duty 
to preach and they preach willingly, yet look for earthly gains therefrom; 
such deserve a reward and escape punishment, yet lack superabundant glory. 
Lastly, there are some who, being bound by their state, preach zealously, 
while taking nothing in exchange; these escape punishment, heap up to 
themselves rewards, and obtain superabundant glory.” (Commentary on 
I. Cor. ix., Lesson 3.) 

This First or Efficient Cause has its corresponding gift: it is Counsel, or 
the knowledge of discretion, sought first of God and proximately of our 
elders. In homely language, a preacher has a great deal to learn, and must 
be trained. ‘“ Ask it of thine elders, and they will teach thee.” (Deut. xxxii. 
7.) This knowledge of discretion, or taking counsel, starts the preacher 
safely and keeps him honorably in his career. It teaches four things indis- 
pensable in an otherwise perilous ministry, viz, TO WHOM, WHEN, How, and 
WHAT he ought to discourse upon. This can only be the outcome of ex- 
perience, and beginners must take such counsel of their elders. A word 
upon each. 

1. To wHom. The preacher has a definite charge if he be entrusted with 
the care of souls: his duty in the foremost place is to his flock. He ought 
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never to go beyond his appointed place, except in the case: (a) of deputation, 
as when called to filled the Lenten pulpit in a cathedral or principal church: 
(b) by virtue of special office, as the Canon Theologian, whose place it is 
to preach or else catechise daily in the mother church: (c) by exceptional 
invitation on some special occasion: (d) or by virtue of his state, as a mis- 
sionary religious, yet he only speaks by request of the bishop or with his 
sanction. The roving commissions of mendicant preachers as spiritual free 
lances were very properly extinguished at the time of the Council of Trent, 
as leading to abuses. No priest of whatever station may address a flock 
without the faculty of the chief pastor in the diocese. Furthermore, all 
going out into the highways and byways, open air preaching, lecturing upon 
dogmatic points in public halls, and the like, are points for the bishop alone 
to determine. Preaching is a sacramental action, to be exercised from the 
chair of truth, and to the flock. 

2. WueEN. The Council of Trent has appointed the Gospels and Epistles 
to be expounded on all Sundays and certain holidays at the parish Mass. The 
Lord’s Day is clearly the day for publishing His word to men, and is 
of obligation. Beyond these the Lenten and Advent seasons lend themselves 
admirably to special courses of sermons, or to missions: Triduums or Oc- 
taves may be undertaken at any time. A friendly exchange of pulpits is a 
boon for a congregation, for even the best speaker must at times pall upon 
his hearers. Discretion, born of counsel, keeps to the fore that saying of 
Ecclesiastes (iii. 7): “ All things have their season; there is a time to be 
silent, and a time to speak.” It requires as much tact to know when to curtail 
a sermon as when to preach one. Oh that preachers would think more of 
their victims, and less of themselves! In the presence of wet clothes and a 
damp church the sermon ought to be curtailed, and may be often omitted 
with advantage. 

There is the sin of excess, and of defect: The notorious sinner by excess 
is the man who can not resist the opportunity of blazing away like a reckless 
sportsman. The presence of forty or sixty persons met for Rosary and 
Benediction on a week-night awakens a mental incontinency; those who come 
to pray are his lawful spoil. He sins against time when: another sins against 
time how long. The body of the sermon is exhausted, then comes “ Lastly, 
my brethren,” “One word more,” and “In conclusion:” he hovers like a 
bird over his peroration, and can not settle. The sinner by defect is the 
man (1) who is always ill at ease in the pulpit and in a hurry to be gone: 
he comes and stays and goes as if the next train were his last hope: he is 
rapid, and brief to the point of exasperation, which after all may be a kindly 
dispensation of a benevolent providence. (2) There is the timid man who 
is thinking ‘‘ what will the choir say?” To preach for seven minutes that the 


choir may run riot over Rossini’s “ Stabat Mater,” or like extravaganza, is to 
sin by defect. Doctrine is the bread of life, and has no call to give way 


before cat-gut and human warblers however euphonious. (3) There is the 
mora! coward who fears to offend the genteels met on an occasion by speak- 
ing plainly of the unpleasant truths which society ought to hear and does 
not mean to hear. Genteel subjects for genteel ears is cowardly Christianity, 
and a scandalous defect. “ Verbum Dei non est alligatum.” (II. Titus ii. 9.) 
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Others fail in their duty, by trying to preach comfort only. Cardinal New- 
man observes: “ Those who make comfort the great subject of their preaching 
seem to mistake the end of their ministry. Holiness is the great end. There 
must be a struggle and a toil here. Comfort is a cordial, but no one drinks 
cordials from morning to night.” (A memorandum, September 16, 1824.) 
(4) There is the reckless preacher who neither asks counsel of his elders nor 
takes it when proffered, and consequently inflicts the most unsuitable themes 
judged from the standpoint of time. A preacher was once engaged to 
preach on St. Joseph’s day in a church dedicated to the saint, and was given 
well to understand that it was the annual festival: he delivered an excellent 
sermon on “ The Catholic Church and Education,” which simply roused the 
ire of priest and people. Some men seem born without the bump of judg- 
ment as to the fitness of things and themes. 

The third point which Counsel instills is How one ought to preach. Let 
the speech serve the occasion, the auditors, the position of the speaker, the 
theme, etc. We will speak more fully of this later on when dealing with the 
Art of Oratory. 

Lastly, Counsel will teach us wHAT to preach. In this matter more than 
all others the advice of our elders should be sought. The section which treats 
of the material cause will supply it. The present point is what not to preach 
about. Some topics ought never to invade the pulpit, such as political 
allusions, national sentiment, social topics, scandals or gossip of the day, etc. 
Far be it from us to witness the Catholic pulpit degraded to the level of many 
Dissenting platforms or Evangelical pulpits, a step down from the arena of 
dignity to the cock-pit of vulgarity, and be forced to hear discourses on such 
subjects as the following, which one sees publicly advertised: “ Town Talk,” 
“The Great Case,” “ Tit-Bits,” “The Honeymoon,” “In Life’s Gloaming,” 
“ Bee-Workers,” and many more. The rule which Christ left for preachers 
is “ preach the gospel to every creature,’ and preachers should never fail to 
remember that it is the word which commends the speaker, and not the 
speaker who lends weight to the word. “ The word which I have spoken to 
you is not mine own, but his who sent me.” (John xiv. 24.) From want of 
humility and honesty in seeking counsel of their elders comes the occasional 
exhibition from younger members in the ministry, such as, “ My brethren, 
I propose to address you this morning on the gospel of soap and water;” or, 
“We have all read in the newspapers,” etc. 

The Efficient Cause, aided by the light of Counsel, schools and makes the 
preacher an ambassador worthy of a divine function. 


(To be continued.) 
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SERMONS, ADDRESSES, ETC., DELIVERED ON VARIOUS 
OCCASIONS. 


GOLDEN JUBILEE OF THE REV. P. F. DISSEZ, 
ST. MARY’S UNIVERSITY, BALTIMORE. 


Appress DELIVERED BY THE Most Rev. Joun J. Keane, D.D., 
ARCHBISHOP OF DUBUQUE. 


(Text: Matt. v. 13-16.) 


We have gathered here this day in order to unite with Father Dissez, our 
beloved old friend and director, in the great act of thanksgiving to God, which 
at this moment is coming up from the depths of his soul. He is thanking 
God for having been for fifty years a priest. He is thanking God for having 
been for fifty years a Sulpitian priest. He is thanking God for having, during 
fifty years, done faithfully the work of a Sulpitian. And in that thanks- 
giving, in all its fulness, we heartily and lovingly join. 

That our union in the emotions which fill his heart may be as full and 
sympathetic as we wish, we shall enter into his very mind and gaze upon the 
thoughts which this day are thrilling him and inspiring all his emotions. They 
are not new thoughts. They are the thoughts which have been his inspiration 
all these fifty years, nay, which drew him and took possession of him before 
these fifty years began. To-day they are there more vividly, with a deeper 
and sweeter halo around them; that is all: And we shall contemplate them 
with him, not only that we may be in fuller sympathy with his feelings, but 
also, and especially, that we may once more sit as disciples at his feet, and 
learn more convincingly than ever the lesson which he so long has been 
teaching us by word and by example. 

All these fifty years, the life of Father Dissez has been shaped by an ideal, 
and that ideal is the same which shaped the life of his saintly leader, Father 
Olier. With him then let us go back that span of nigh three centuries, and 
look and see what that ideal really was. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century Jean Jacques Olier beheld in 
the Church and in the world the results of two centuries of endeavor for the 
reformation of the clergy. Through the circumstances of the preceding ages 
the ministers of God had grown worldly, and worldliness had bred among 
them corruption of every kind. With far more reason than Jeremiah had 
to weep over the priesthood of Israel did the spouse of Christ mourn over the 
faithless ones who, in the high places and in the low places of her ministry, 
had forgotten the surpassing holiness of the priesthood of the new law and had 
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given their lives to the false gods of earthly ambitions and worldly pomp and 
carnal enjoyments. Holy men there were, indeed, who kept alive the torch 
of faith amid the darkness, and by the sanctity of their lives hindered rever- 
ence from utterly dying out of the souls of men. But they were powerless to 
change the general condition or to hinder its fatal results. One would-be 
reformer after another rose in angry protest. One after another they were 
driven by their wrathful vehemence to doctrinal extremes which demanded 
condemnation. But even in their extremes they were followed by the angry 
and disgusted multitudes; even under condemnation they were adhered to 
frantically ; and when burned at the stake the millions hailed them as martyrs 
and cursed their judges as murderers, and hated the Church herself as if their 
guilt was hers. And thus it came to pass that, when the banner of revolt 
was raised, myriads were ready to follow it, not only through the greed for 
gain to which simony had long accustomed the world, but through disgust 
with the old conditions and hope of better. 

Reformation was clamored for in the Councils of Pisa, of Constance, and of 
Basil; but with an unwise vehemence which savored of the false reformers 
and threatened the unity of the Church. Finally, the Spirit of the Lord spoke 
through the Council of Trent, pointing out the true pathway of reformation, 
and Mother Church could once more raise her head in the midst of a dis- 
affected world and look to the future with hope. The reformation of the 
Church was to be effected through the reformation of the clergy. To this 
end great and holy men like St. Charles Borromeo consecrated their chief 
endeavors, and thus the dawn of a new era came to gladden earth and heaven. 

But the evils to be corrected were so deeply rooted that their cure was 
necessarily slow. For more than a century the effort had continued ere young 
Olier entered the holy priesthood; but even then, and in his own loved France, 
the condition of the clergy was such as to give occasion, or pretence, to two 
of the worst scourges that the Church has had to endure. It was the world- 
liness and laxity of the clergy which gave excuse for the Pharisaical rigorism 
of the Jansenists. And to the same cause we must attribute the astounding 
fact that, shortly after the death of Father Olier the leaders of the French 
clergy, with Bossuet at their head, were ready to subject the authority of the 
Vicar of Christ to that of Louis XIV., and to virtually make Caesar supreme 
in the things of God. 

Nor did he himself entirely escape the contagion. While still in an early 
stage of his studies he was sucked, as it were, into that system of benefices 
which had been a curse to the Church for centuries, and the revenues which 
ought to have fed the poor and supported toiling missionaries, he used, as he 
humbly confesses, for supporting a life of worldly elegance and luxury. He 
was the less to be blamed, because he was borne by the tide of a still universal 
custom. 

But his was a soul that could not long remain content with such a custom. 
Stricken with ill health, he heard our Lord speaking to his heart, and chiding 
him for giving himself up to unworthy vanities. Drawn by our Saviour’s 
hand, he went as a penitent pilgrim to the Holy House of Loreto. It mattered 
not to him that historical criticism cast grave doubts on the authenticity of 
the Holy House. Even if the fact were not there, the symbol was there un- 
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questionably. Even if that were not really the humble home in which Jesus 
lived with Mary and Joseph, yet it stood for that home, and figured forth 
to the heart of faith the hidden life of the Saviour of the world. This was 
enough for him, and the days that he spent there were spent at the very feet 
of Jesus and Mary and Joseph. 

There he found the antidote to the spirit of worldliness which had begun 
to take possession of him. But more than that—there he came to understand 
that the life in Nazareth was Jesus’ preparation for His priesthood—that the 
poverty, the humility, the utter unworldliness of those hidden years constituted 
the spirit in which He was to carry on the work of His public ministry. The 
contrast between that spirit and his cwn crushed young Olier to the earth. 
In that abasement at the feet of our Lord he learned the wisdom which was 
to be his sanctification as a priest. 

But he learned more than that. He learned where the antidote was to be 
found for the evils of the clergy at large. More clearly even than St. Charles 
Borromeo, he saw that the forming of a worthy and holy priesthood depended 
on training the young clerics in the spirit of Nazareth, that in vain would it 
be expected that men could be fit to carry on the ministry of Christ unless 
their preparation for it had been like to His. 

Lingering in these holy meditations, he beheld our Lord leave that sweet 
sheltered home and begin the work of His ministry. He saw Him, after His 
weeks of fasting and prayer, gather around Him the little group of disciples, 
humble, simple-hearted men, in whose thoughts worldliness had no part. He 
saw Him, when the multitudes were flocking to Him, leave the crowd and, 
taking that little group with Him, go up into a mountain apart. There He 
seats Himself, and they cluster close around Him, and He gives them the 
first great lesson in their preparation for their priesthood. Humbly, ador- 
ingly, young Olier hides among the little group, and listens to the words that 
drop from the Divine Master’s lips. 

“Ye are the salt of the earth. But if the salt lose its savor, wherewith shall 
it be salted? It is good for nothing any more, but to be cast out and to be 
trodden on by men.” Olier trembled as he heard these words, for in them 
he heard the prophecy of those direful conditions over which the Church 
of Christ had been mourning for centuries. The salt of the earth had in- 
deed lost its savor, and everywhere it was being trampled on by men as a 
vile, worthless thing. And himself had been in imminent danger of becom- 
ing worthless like the rest. Would the Divine Master yet deign to make him 
true salt, with a savor of heavenly healing for his own needs and the needs 
of others? 

“Ve are the light of the world. A city seated on a mountain can not be 
hid. Neither do men light a candle and put it under a bushel, but upon a 
candlestick, that it may shine to all that are in the house.” Again Olier 
trembled; for in these sublime words he heard the condemnation not only of 
intellectual crassness and ignorance among the ministers of Christ, but also 
of intellectual pride and self seeking. And what else did he find among the 
proud scholars who distinguished the clergy of his day? And what had been 
his own motive in going to Rome for special studies? Was it not akin to 
the spirit which made him spend the Church’s revenue for his own enjoyment 
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and exaltation? Would the Divine Master deign to fill him with “the 
knowledge which edifieth,” with the light which guides upward toward the 
Eternal Wisdom? 

“So let your light shine before men, that they may see your good works 
and glorify your Father who is in heaven.” And a look from the eye of 
Jesus pierced his heart, as it pierced the heart of unfaithful Peter. And it 
said to him: “Go, be such a priest as I now have taught thee. And be an 
instrument in my hands for forming priests like this. Thus wilt thou work 
out thy own salvation, and be a blessing to thy country and to my Church.” 

Olier returned from the Holy House with his ideal clear before him. The 
salt of the earth; the light of the world; the radiance shineth unto all— 
priestly holiness, priestly learning, priestly zeal—these were its three ele- 
ments, sublime in their simplicity, the image of the Holy Trinity in the soul 
of the priest. The sanctity of the Holy Spirit, the shining wisdom of the 
Divine Star, the beneficent energy of the Eternal Father—these made up the 
character of our Great High Priest; these must constitute the character of 
all who shall worthily share in His priesthood. His resolve was taken; to the 
realization of this in himself and in others should his life henceforth be con- 
secrated. 

And from this consecration he never swerved. This was the spirit in 
which he lived and toiled, as missionary; as parish priest; as founder of the 
seminaries of France. And when he gathered around him the first band of 
Sulpitian priests, his “little society,’ as in the simplicity and humility of his 
heart he loved to call them, this was the spirit which he breathed into them as 
the very soul of all their life and all their work. To build up a clergy utterly 
unworldly, utterly detached from “the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the 
eyes, and the pride of life,” standing with Christ on the hill top and looking 
down on those earthly lusts with contempt and pity, a clergy filled with priestly 
holiness, priestly learning, and priestly zeal—this was the one end for which 
their society existed, for which they lived and labored. And from the be- 
ginning it was generally recognized that this great and essential work was 
to be especially theirs. Other holy men were laboring for that end—St. 
Vincent de Paul, with his Lazarists, Father de Condren, with his Oratorians, 
Father Eudes, with his priests of the Blessed Sacrament; but they all, as 
by a heavenly instinct, saw that Father Olier and his Sulpitians were the 
chosen instruments of Divine Providence for the regeneration of the clergy 
of France. 

And to the regenerated clergy, Father Olier looked for the regeneration of 
the world. He had no patience with the notion that the deliverance of the 
nations from the slough of corruption was to come from the monastic Orders. 
The day was past when the welfare of Christendom could depend on monastic 
houses like those of Iona and Lindisfarne and Cluny and Clairvaux. Thence- 
forth it must depend on the Apostolic priesthood whom Jesus taught on the 
Mount of the Beatitudes, and to whom He gave the perpetual commission 
on Mount Olivet. ‘‘ Men speak of a good priest, he would say, as if he lived 
like a monk; whereas the highest ideal in the mind of a good monk is the 
holiness of a priest. Let us not reverse our ideals, nor permit them to be 
reversed, but hold to them as Christ has given them.” 
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And Saint Sulpice did hold to them even after the holy founder had gone 
to his reward, with an humble and gentle but absolutely unconquerable and 
incorruptible firmness, like to that of the meek and humble Saviour Him- 
self. They who have thought that in the simplicity and humility of Saint 
Sulpice they would find weakness and subserviency have found to their cost 
that they were utterly mistaken. The great Louis tried to bend them to his 
proud purposes ; and Saint Sulpice stood true to Christ and to His vicar, with 
a firmness which won for them at first the resentment and later the admira- 
tion and gratitude of the Grand Monarque. The great Napoleon tried it 
likewise; and Father Emery spoke to the haughty despot such words of 
honest truth and unyielding principle as at first stung him to madness, and 
then bowed him in unwilling reverence. Ever since then, the world has 
been learning that the highest type of heroism is the true priest; and to 
Saint Sulpice especially are the thanks both of the world and of the priest- 
hood due for the recognition of this great truth. 

But turn we to that which comes, if possible, more closely home to our 
hearts, and which more nearly concerns our dear Father Dissez—I mean 
the work of the Sulpitians in America. We shall not dwell on their splendid 
labors in Canada, to which the great city of Montreal chiefly owes, if not 
its very existence, at least its wonderful development and prosperity, and 
which, from their seminary in the City of Mary, has sent forth an unceasing 
tide of devoted priests for the missions of British America and the United 
States. Nor need we dwell—although it is an alluring theme—on that ex- 
ceptional episode in the history of Saint Sulpice which made of her sons the 
hardiest pioneer missionaries and bishops of the United States at the be- 
ginning of the last century. The names of Flaget and of Bruté we crave to 
see heading the list of our canonized saints. The memories of Maréchal and 
Dubois will long stand as beacon-lights for the guidance of their successors. 
The achievements of Fathers Richard and Dilhet and Oliver will long serve to 
spur the zeal or shame the indolence of the hundreds of pastors now com- 
fortably settled in the field of their labors. Not of this need we think this 
morning, but of the work accomplished on this very spot, in the Seminary 
of Baltimore, nay, of that of which many of us have been witnesses during 
the career of Father Dissez. 

How sweet it is, dear friends, to go back in spirit to the days of our 
youth, live over again those happy years—so much happier than we then 
knew—when we were blissfully ignorant of the burdens, the cares, the tribu- 
lations which Divine Providence had in store for us, when as yet we had no 
anxious responsibilities for the salvation of others, but only the blessed re- 
sponsibility of profiting to the utmost by the abundant opportunities here 
offered us for our own improvement. Youth seldom appreciates rightly the 
advantages it enjoys; and we were no exception to the rule. But as we look 
back from the tangle of life’s solicitudes, how we thank God for what then was 
given us; and it rests us to linger there even for a little while. 

Most of us, doubtless, in entering the Seminary, took the superficial view 
natural to youth, and supposed we were coming here just to be taught 
philosophy and theology. But it was not long ere we learned that we had 
come not merely to be taught but to be educated. We ali know how hard it 
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is to make our age appreciate the difference between instruction, or even learn- 
ing, and education—between the mere storing of the mind with information 
and the developing of the reason, the will, the conscience, the character, of 
all the powers that make the complete man. But this which secular educators 
apprehend so imperfectly had long been familiar to the mind of Saint Sulpice, 
and had from the beginning shaped their whole seminary system. The ideal 
which took possession of the soul of Olier at Loreto has ever since inspired 
the thought and directed the work of his disciples. Their aim has been a two- 
fold one—to mold the individual characters of their students in the spirit of 
our Lord’s life in Nazareth, and to train them for their priestly work as 
our Lord trained His disciples during His public ministry. The keynote of 
that training they find in that first instruction of our Lord: “ Ye are the salt 
of the earth; ye are the light of the world; ye are the city on the hilltop, to 
be seen of all; ye are the candle on the candlestick, so to shine before men 
that they may be led to give glory to your Father who is in heaven.” 

The lesson first inpressed upon us here, and impressed ever more earnestly 
as we drew closer to the altar, was: “‘ SACERDOS ALTER CHRISTUS.” To be 
emptied of self and filled with Him, to become men of prayer, men of holi- 
ness, men of God—this was the sublime aim ever held before us. At the 
close of every morning meditation it was impressed on us in that exquisite 
prayer of Father Olier: “‘O Jesu vivens in Maria, vent et vive in famulis tuts,” 
Every week in our confession, every month in our spiritual direction, the aim 
was ever this: “ Live not according to the promptings of nature, but live by 
the spirit of Christ; strive to so subject all the powers of your being to Him, 
to so identify your life with His, that you may come to say with St. Paul: 
‘T live, now not I, but Christ liveth in me.’”’ 

And if sometimes our efforts faltered and our poor hearts grew faint in 
contemplating our aim so high above us, there was the daily and hourly ex- 
ample of our Sulpitian guides to reassure us and cheer us on. Who that 
has lived under the training of Father Jenkins, of Father Menn, of Father 
Denis, of Father Flammant, of Father Magnien, of Father Dissez, dare for a 
moment imagine that a life shaped by the Evangelical Counsels is impossible 
in this world of ours? 

And if we pleaded that this was practicable only within the walls of a sem- 
inary, they were quick to point to the brave and holy men in the ranks of 
the diocesan clergy who have emulated the missionary virtues of a Carroll, a 
Flaget, a Bruté, as well as of a St. Francis de Sales or a St. Vincent de Paul. 

And if we argued that such lives might have been suitable to past ages, 
but would hardly do for so intensely practical an age as ours, they would 
point us to our Lord, the Priest of all ages, the Saviour of all the generations 
of men, in whose work our lives were to be spent, in whose name and stead 
we were to speak and act, whose life we must show forth in our own, and 
we were reminded of that sublime word: “ Christ yesterday and to-day and 
the same forever.” 

“Ve are to be the salt of the earth, delivering it from all spiritual cor- 
ruption, endowing it with all spiritual soundness and godliness. But remember, 
“Nemo dat quod non habet’’; become yourself what you must teach and 
help the sheep of Christ to become, “ forma facti gregis ex animo.” Such was 
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the exhortation which, by word and by example, these good, holy directors 
unceasingly breathed into our souls; and if in any degree our lives have 
fallen below that blessed ideal, it surely has not been the fault of the training 
we received from Saint Sulpice. 

It has been asserted by some that the spirit of Saint Sulpice is too sternly 
ascetical. The same objection would in all probability be urged against the 
life of our Lord both in Nazareth and during His public ministry. History 
does indeed tell of too many extremists, who have sought to substitute a 
system of hard, proud austerity for the spirit of the Cross of Christ, which is 
as full of gentleness and tenderness as of heroic self-denial. But nothing of 
the kind can be truly said of Father Olier and his disciples. At the birth 
of their society they had before their eyes the awful warning of the exag- 
gerations, the hardness, the pride, of Jansenism. From the lesson then so 
bitterly taught, the Sulpitians derived their strong and honest aversion to the 
laxity of theory and of practice which gave Jansenism its excuse; and for this 
Our Lord blessed them, and so do we. But they were just as careful to hold 
us aloof from the Scylla of rigorism as from the Charybdis of laxism; and 
in the spiritual doctrine here impressed upon us we have found that Christian 
common sense which challenges the approval of all honest minds and makes 
lives winsome as well as holy. 

“Ve are the light of the world.” Striving for priestly holiness did not in 
any way dispense us from striving for priestly learning. He who daily 
whispered in our souls: “ Ye are to be the salt of the earth; fit yourselves for 
that by growth in sanctity,” daily whispered to us also: “ Ye are to be the 
light of the world; fit yourselves for that by growth in knowledge.” It was 
His finger that pointed out the intellectual paths in which we had to climb, the 
intellectual treasures which we must endeavor to acquire. The inspired word 
of His Scriptures, the infallible teachings of His Church, the works of genius 
of the great doctors whom His Providence raised up in all the ages—this was 
the garden of matchless delights in which we were invited to store our minds 
for our own improvement and for our future work as the teachers of mankind. 

Happy were we to have, in this labyrinth of intellectual riches, the guidance 
of our wise and experienced Sulpitian directors. Knowing well how limited 
are both the time and the ability of students, they held us strictly to those lines 
of study which especially concerned our holy vocation, nay, to the lines most 
especially demanded by the character of our future work and of the people 
among whom that work was to be done. Thus they were, for our good, utili- 
tarian in the best sense. “‘ Cui bono?” was their test for any line of study 
in which youthful tastes or ambitions might draw us. “ Will it make you a 
better workman of the Lord, a more persuasive exponent of His truth, a 
more wise and prudent guide in the observance of His law, a more powerful 
champion for the defense and extension of His kingdom? If not, then wait 
for the leisure which you may or may not find in the future.” If, then, we 
sometimes chafed at the limitations, we long since have recognized their 
wisdom. 

This principle of wise utilitarianism weighed more with them than all 
considerations of systems and of schools. Amid the controversies and rivalries 
to which these gave rise among the learned, they pursued unfalteringly the 
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humbler but safer and more useful path of imparting to us the instruction 
which would render us, not subtle in the controversies of the schools, but 
able in the presentation of God’s truth to the mind of our generation. Con- 
servative though they naturally are, they have shown themselves ever ready 
to profit by any improvements in either the matter or the methods of sem- 
inary instruction. And far from disparaging the realms of learning which 
lie beyond the possibilities of seminary achievement, they have shown their 
appreciation of them by establishing their Sulpitian College of St. Austin in 
connection with the Catholic University of America. 

Some superficial critics have imagined that dread of intellectual vanity was 
the chief preoccupation of Saint Sulpice, and tended to hold the students 
back rather than spur them on in their intellectual aspirations. Most of us 
might indeed recall incidents on which such an interpretation might be put, 
but we know full well that such an interpretation would be unjust. The 
fatherly hands that withheld us from spoiling our work by self-seeking were 
urging and helping us on toward the fullest and highest acquirements that 
could tell for the glory of God and the good of the people. No ambition could 
be too lofty, if, like that of St. Paul, it sought only to do great things for the 
Lord and for His flock. As the cultivation of “the little virtues” was but 
a preparation for nobleness of soul, so the digging deep of intellectual humility 
was but the condition and safeguard for the rearing of that temple of sacred 
knowledge whose foundations we then were laying, whose superstructure 
was to be the occupation of our lives, and in which the Spirit of Truth should 
ever dwell as His own consecrated possession. 

“Ye are the city of God, which is seated on a mountain and can not be hid. 
Ye are the lighted candles, placed upon the candlestick, that it may shine 
to all.” Our Lord’s training of His disciples tended wholly to this: “Go 
carry my truth and my grace to all the nations, to every creature; build up 
the kingdom of God throughout the world.” The training we received from 
Saint Sulpice was ever shaped by that same divine pattern. ‘“‘ Sacerdos alter 
Christus” always had for its sequel, “Sacerdos propter alios.” Priestly holi- 
ness and priestly learning reached their practical term in priestly zeal. 

It has been said of the clergy of France that they are what Napoleon wished 
them to be, “ Prétres de Sacristie,’ and that Saint Sulpice is largely responsible 
for the fact. We are not willing to accept such an estimate of the clergy of 
France, since it is a well known fact that French priests are proverbial 
throughout the world for their missionary heroism. Still less are we willing 
to admit such a characterization of the training given by Saint Sulpice. In 
the nature of things that could not have been the character given to their 
system by Father Olier, who was a disciple of St. Vincent de Paul, and whose 
missionary zeal was a dominant feature in all his life. He founded his sem- 
inaries not to form priests of the sacristy, nor priests of the chateau, but 
priests of the people. If there is need to-day for the cry, “ Allez au peuple!” 
it is not to Father Olier and his disciples that the blame is attributable. 

And assuredly, in the ‘training which we have received, there was no lack 
of popular zeal. The spirit of our seminary was the spirit of Baltimore, the 
spirit of Carroll, the spirit of the burning zeal which from this mother-center 
of the Church in the United States reached forth and forth to evangelize the 
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Continent. We were trained to be the priests of the American people, trained 
to answer the questions they would ask us, to solve the problems they would 
propose to us, and to give them what above all else they need, the example 
of following Christ in the observance of what the apostle truly calls “the 
perfect law of liberty.” 

And again faithful to the spirit of Archbishop Carroll, they taught us to 
blend love of our country with zeal for the souls of the people. The most touching 
lesson in patriotism that I ever received was received here from dear saintly 
Father Flammant. And when Father Flammant, at his death, passed me over 
to Father Dissez, I found him so truly American, in the very best sense of 
the word, that in all my vicissitudes as American missionary and bishop I have 
rejoiced to have him as my director during these thirty-seven busy years. 

But in the patriotism inculcated by Saint Sulpice there can never be aught 
of Chauvinism or exclusive nationalism of any kind. They manfully re- 
buked the spirit of Gallicanism, both under Louis XIV. and under Napoleon. 
They will never fail to rebuke it wherever or in whatever shape it may appear. 
True to their teaching, we repudiate nationalism of any kind in religion as 
narrow and unworthy. Rome alone is the center, and she is the universal 
center, bringing all into unity. Her spirit, when rightly understood, is not the 
spirit of centralization, or of bureaucracy, or of Italianism, but the spirit of 
universality, of Catholicity. This is the spirit which was here intelligently 
and assiduously infused into us; and as long as we are true to the seminary 
and to Father Dissez, from that spirit we shall never swerve. 

Thus has the seminary been our Nazareth and our Mount of the Beatitudes. 
It has aimed at effecting in us a work like to that which was effected in the 
first priests of the new law by the training which they received from our 
divine Lord Himself. For all that has been commendable in our priestly life 
and labors we desire that the credit be given to our Alma Mater. For all 
our shortcomings the responsibility rests with ourselves alone. We are thank- 
ful for the opportunity given us by dear Father Dissez’s Golden Jubilee to 
give expression to these, our sentiments, toward him, toward his fellow Sul- 
pitians who with him have been our teachers and guides, and toward the 
venerable society to which they do honor; and these sentiments we utter from 
the depths of grateful and loving hearts. May our beloved Jubilarian yet 
remain with us for many a year of honored and useful old age; when at last 
he goes to lay at the feet of our divine Master his full sheaf of life’s labors 
loyally and devotedly accomplished, may his reward then be as great and 
glorious as his self-sacrifice here below has been generous and complete; and 
for generations and centuries to come may he and his Sulpitian comrades 
near the throne of God obtain for this seminary such divine direction and 
aid as may make it the noblest nursery of holy priests in the whole Church 
of God. 
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FUNERAL OF REV. PETER MOLLOY, McADOO, PA. 


SERMON PREACHED BY THE Rev. M. C. Donovan, Pastor or St. 
PAuL’s CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


“ My Covenant was with him of life and peace: and I gave him fear and 
he feared me, and he was afraid before my name. The law of truth was in 
his mouth, and iniquity was not found in his lips; he walked with me in 
peace and in equity, and turned many away from iniquity. For the lips of 
the priest shall keep knowledge, and they shall seck the law at his mouth; be- 
cause he is the angel of the Lord of hosts.’—Mal. ii. 5-7. 





Sad, indeed, brethren, is the occasion which calls us here this morning, 
to assist at the last solemn rites of religion over the mortal remains of 
‘a departed priest; to unite our prayers with the prayers of the officiating 
bishop for the eternal repose of the soul of Father Molloy. Sorrow 
to-day fills the hearts of all of us because we all feel a personal loss 
in what may be considered his untimely end. You, the people of St. 
Patrick’s parish, have lost in him a sincere friend, a prudent counsellor, 
a loving and tender Father, a zealous pastor of souls. While we of the 
clergy deplore from our ranks the loss of one of our most zealous mem- 
bers, one of whom we could feel justly proud, one who, by always honoring 
his own ministry, shed honor and lustre on the whole body of the priest- 
hood. 

The painful task has been assigned me of saying something to console 
and edify you, the faithful people of St. Patrick’s parish, in your affliction, 
and to pay a feeble tribute to the memory of a departed friend. 

The relations between a Catholic people, filled with the spirit of Faith, and 
a worthy, zealous priest, are so intimate and sacred that those outside of 
the household of Faith, while they can not comprehend, are compelled to 
admire the bond of sympathy and affection which unites priests and people 
in the Catholic Church. 

It is the priest who receives your little ones at the baptismal font, and 
initiates them into membership in the Church of the living God. It is he 
who later on prepares them for, and administers to them, the other life- 
giving Sacraments of the Church, especially Penance and the Holy Eucharist. 
It is he who unites the young in lawful marriage before the altar, and in- 
vokes the blessing of heaven on that sacred union. He daily stands at the 
altar to offer up the Immaculate Victim for his own sins and the sins of 
his people. He preaches the Word of God in season and out of season, 
publicly from the altar, and privately by admonition and correction, when- 
ever individual admonition and correction become necessary. He frequently 
preaches more eloquently by the edifying example of his own life than by 
his most studied discourse. When sickness and death invade the home, 
then the priest becomes our greatest comfort and strongest support. He 
bears the holy Viaticum to the dying, and, according to the words of St. 
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James, anoints their senses with the oil of sacred Unction, praying that the 
Lord through His most tender mercy may pardon the offences committed 
through those senses. He strengthens and consoles the dying by holding up 
before their closing eyes the hope of a blessed immortality. 

While the Catholic priest sunders all family ties, he becomes thereby all 
the more intimately and sacredly united with every family in his parish. He 
becomes, in truth and deed, a sharer in the joys and sorrows of his people. 
He rejoices with those who rejoice and mourns with those who mourn. He 
becomes all things to all men to gain all to Christ. 

It is because death has taken such a true priest, such a faithful “ minister 
of Christ and dispenser of the mysteries of God” from our midst that 
sorrow envelops this parish as with a pall. There is sadness in every heart 
because we shall never again on earth experience the blessed influence of his 
genial presence. 

His emaciated body, separated from his noble spirit, clad in the sacred 
vestments, clasping the chalice in those lifeless hands which will never 
again be lifted up in sacrifice to the Most High, lies before this altar 
for the last time. 

I feel that I can give no greater consolation to an afflicted people, to mourn- 
ing relatives and friends, than to be able to say from this sacred place that 
the words which I have read from my text can be applied without any fear 
of exaggeration to Father Molloy. They are the words by which an in- 
spired prophet delineated the character of a high priest of the Old Law who 
in his day pleased God and was found faithful. ‘‘ My Covenant was with 
him of life and of peace. I gave him fear and he feared me, and he was 
afraid before my name. The law of truth was in his mouth, and iniquity 
was not found in his lips. He walked with me in peace and in equity, 
and turned many away from iniquity. For the lips of the priest shall keep 
knowledge, and they shall seek the law at his mouth, because he is the angel 
of the Lord of hosts.” 

From his earliest years the Lord established His covenant of peace and 
life with Father Molloy. “I gave him fear and he feared me, and he was 
afraid before my name.” The Scriptures tell us that the fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom. It was this gift of the Holy Spirit which 
withdrew his young heart from the world and its vanities, and inclined it 
toward the Sanctuary. Accordingly, as a mere youth we behold him se- 
curing, by competitive examination, admission to St. Patrick’s National 
College, Maynooth, to prepare himself for the holy priesthood in his own 
native land. As he advanced in years, however, he resolved to offer his 
services to one of the bishops of the American Church. Coming to Phila- 
delphia, he applied for, and obtained admission to St. Charles’ Seminary, 
Overbrook, where he successfully completed the course of studies begun 
in Ireland, and was raised to the dignity of the holy priesthood on May 
29, 1887. 

If the priests of the Old Law, to fulfil their ministry acceptably, were re- 
quired to possess knowledge and virtue, that the people might seek the law 
at their mouths and that they might turn many away from iniquity, how 
much more are these qualifications demanded of the priests of the New 
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Dispensation, whose dignity surpasses that of the Old as much as the sub. 
stance surpasses the shadow, the reality the figure. And these two Priestly 
requisites Father Molloy possessed in a degree far above the average, 
Gifted by nature with a high order of talent, he developed and cultivated 
his talents during his college and seminary days; and even after ordination 
he daily added to his stock of knowledge. Whatever time he could spare 
from other duties he devoted to his books, from which he derived the 
keenest enjoyment. 

Ordination to the priesthood presupposes solid virtue in the soul of the 
candidate. But the virtue of the young priest leaving the seminary is 
virtue which has yet to be tested. It is virtue acquired under the most fay- 
orable circumstances; in a good Catholic home, at a pious mother’s knee, 
in a Catholic school under the influence of religious teachers and in the 
seclusion and direction of seminary life. It is only when the young priest 
is launched forth on his mission, when all former safeguards and incentives 
to holy living are withdrawn, when unaided and alone he has to battle with 
the world, the flesh, and the devil, that his virtue is subjected to the su- 
preme test. 

I need not tell you, brethren, that Father Molloy’s virtue was no hothouse 
plant, doomed to wither and decay when exposed to the first rough blast, 
It was a sturdy tree, which waxed strong and struck deeper root as the 
trials and storms of life multiplied around his path. By a pious and vir- 
tuous youth, he prepared himself for the worthy reception of Holy Orders, 
and by the faithful, conscientious discharge of the duties of the ministry 
he preserved and strengthened the virtues of his youthful days. By medita- 
tion and prayer, by the pious recitation of the divine Office, by the worthy 
celebration of Holy Mass, he, like His Divine Master, grew in wisdom and 
age before God and man. 

It would be no small tribute to his worth to be able to say to-day, that 
he spent sixteen years of blameless priestly life, that to-day he carries his 
priestly robes down with him to the grave as unsullied and untarnished as 
when he received them over sixteen years ago from the hands of the con- 
secrating bishop. But, brethren, we can say more than this, for he not only 
spent sixteen years of blameless priestly life, but he spent sixteen years of 
an active, fruitful ministry, years rich in merit for himself and in the fruits 
of salvation for God’s people. He did not hide his talent in a napkin, but 
he cultivated it and made it bear fruit a hundredfold. He does not to-day 
return empty-handed to his Divine Master, but he appears before Him 
laden with the accumulated merit of all the sacrifices and hardships, the 
trials and contradictions of sixteen years of zealous priestly life. The 
recording angel alone could disclose the merit of those years, the judgment 
alone will reveal the souls that are saved through his priestly ministrations. 
“He turned many away from iniquity,” because he was in word and deed 
“the angel of the Lord of hosts.” 

I need not speak to you of the labors of the early years of his priesthood 
at Summit Hill, Media, and Phcenixville, nor of the five years spent in 
St. Paul’s parish, Philadelphia, except to remark in passing that sorrow for 
his loss is as profound and universal in that parish as among yourselves—the 
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people of his latest charge. And to-day grateful souls, who were blessed 
with five years of his priestly ministrations, are united with you in sym- 
pathy, and are sending up fervent prayers to heaven for the eternal repose 
of his soul. His name and his memory will long live there in benediction. 

Neither is it necessary to go into the details of the last six years of his 
life spent here in your midst. These years are to you an open book. You 
know that during that time he had no thought or concern but your spiritual 
and temporal welfare. Whatever he said or did had your greater good 
in view. 

You still remember—you can not to your dying day forget—the de- 
struction of the old church and house at Audenried, which occurred soon 
after his coming to the parish. That in one night your whole church 
property, to the erection of which you had contributed your hard-earned 
means, should become a ruin; that he himself should be left without a 
place whereon to lay his head in safety, and you without a place 
to assist at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, gave him a shock from 
which he never fully recovered. But since such a calamity befell this parish, 
well was it for the parish to have for its pastor, at such a crisis, a priest of 
the zeal, energy, and ability of Father Molloy. Well and fearlessly did he 
advocate the cause of his injured congregation. A man of less noble mould 
would have sought to be relieved from a situation so difficult, but never 
for a moment did he waver. He spent no time in useless regrets, but looked 
around for a suitable location. He then appealed to you to stand by him, 
and afterward eloquently appealed to the priests and people of the diocese 
to come to your and his assistance. The result was that, in an incredibly short 
time, the priest’s house was completed and this beautiful new church ready 
for dedication. That Sunday morning, three years ago, when you assembled 
here to assist at the dedication ceremonies of this church, was a day of joy 
and gladness for you and him—perhaps the happiest day of his life. Little 
did you then suspect that your joy was so soon to be turned into sorrow. 
Everything about this parish property bears the imprint of Father Molloy’s 
refined taste and profound reverence for the house of God. He has literally 
made the mountain summit bloom like the rose. 

As he never enjoyed robust physical health, it is probable that the strain 
was too great for his constitution; at all events, soon after the dedication, 
his health began to fail, and, practically, he has been an invalid for the 
past year and a half. During these long, tedious months his life hung, as it 
were, in a balance, leaving his friends wavering alternately between fear 
and hope. At last the end came to him peacefully and calmly. After having 
been fortified and consoled by the pious reception of the last Sacraments, 
which he had so often reverently administered to others, he gave up his pure 
soul into the hands of his Creator. 

His forty-two years of earthly life—all too short—were spent in the ser- 
vice of God and of God’s people. He spent himself and was spent for the 
sake of Christ. He has finished his course, he has fought the good fight, 
and kept the Faith; for the rest, a crown of glory awaits him, which the 
just Judge will render unto him. 

Brethren, I well know that you fully appreciated the sterling priestly 
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qualities of Father Molloy. You bear testimony to them to-day by your 
presence here in such large numbers, by your tear-dimmed eyes and your 
aching hearts. You bore testimony to them seven weeks ago to-day, when the 
news spread among you that he was coming home, and old and young lined the 
roadside endeavoring to gain a last loving look at the faithful pastor, who was 
coming home to die in your midst. You bore testimony to them by your 
generous testimonial presented to him while absent from home in a yain 
effort to recover his shattered health. Your affectionate sympathy sustained 
and consoled him during these long, dreary weeks of suffering. 

On last Friday morning, when it became my painful duty to tell him 
that his end was at hand, he gave expression to two wishes which I deem 
a sacred duty to make known to you on this solemn occasion. One was, 
if any earthly goods remained to him after specifying a small sum for 
Masses for the repose of his soul, that every dollar should be paid over to 
this church. The other, that his body should rest out there beside the 
church door, that you may be reminded to pray for him whenever you enter 
or leave this house of God. This, brethren, was his last solemn request on 
earth. Surely you will never ignore it. He fully appreciated every kindness 
that you ever showed him, every sacrifice that you ever made for him. He 
will now doubly, yea, a hundredfold, appreciate every Hail Mary, every 
pious ejaculation that you will offer up for the repose of his soul. 

Right it is that he should rest beside these walls, which will be his most 
fitting monument; and in the midst of the people among whom he labored, 
and to whom he was bound by the ties of mutual affection and esteem. 

Gentle and true friend of my manhood, farewell! Let his mortal remains 
be borne forth and lowered tenderly into that open grave, there to await 
a glorious resurrection. May eternal rest be granted him, may eternal 
light shine upon him, may his soul and the souls of all the faithful departed, 
through God’s mercy, rest in peace. Amen. 
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CATECHETICAL PART. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TOPICS. 
BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN, NEW YORK. 
Il. —Tue IpEAL SuNnpAy SCHOOL. 


Nowhere exists the ideal Sunday School. Yet toward this ex- 
emplar every effort must stretch. There is an ideal everything, 
save, perhaps, an ideal fool or an ideal human animal. The fools 
we have met with in every class transcend by far any conception 
that has been framed of them. As to ideal animalism, the reality 
among men is away beyond any mental synthesis. There is a con- 
stant warfare waging between realism and idealism. What should 
be the outcome of the contest is clear, though, unfortunately, the 
issue hangs suspended. Ideals are elevating and progressive. 
They are among the best guarantees of success. That no strug- 
gling will ever touch them is beyond all cavil. As an American 
poet has said: 


“ Our whitest pearl we never find, 
Our ripest fruit we never reach; 
The flowering moments of the mind 
Lose all their petals in our speech.” 


It is this unattainability of the ideal that is its chief flower. 
Nothing is more disastrous than that stage of effort wherein con- 
tent clamors for no further effort, for the cessation of all labor. 
The road over which human energy travels toward the highest is 
infinite, nor will eternity give the duration necessary to make the 
journey. This digression may be unpardonable, but perhaps not 
unserviceable. But to the Sunday School. The foregoing may es- 
tablish one truth, which is that, no matter how much personal en- 
deavor may be expended, the school will never be all that it should 
and could be. “ Excelsior” should be the motto of the Sunday 
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School director. Each year will bring to his aid additional ex. 
perience, in the light of which he will be convinced that, no matter 
what he has achieved, there remains still more to be done. The 
Sunday School director who reaches that conclusion may be tempted 
to discouragement, but against that suggestion as well as against 
self-complacency, he must protect himself with all the armor of 
grace and perseverance. Where is he to look for enlightenment? 
There are many manuals to which he may have recourse for help 
on his difficult way. There are compilations without number. In 
the appendix to Spirago’s method he will discover a long list of 
writings, first on Catechetics and Pedagogy, then on General Refer- 
ence, on Catechetical Explanations, on Bible History, Church His- 
tory, Liturgy and Prayers and Pious Practices. These books 
would form a very noble library for the Catechist. But a library 
is not the whole outfit. A library does not necessarily create a 
teacher or director. There are men who thumb religiously every 
page of many books on teaching, whose memories are laden with 
information on the subjects which they are engaged to teach, men 
who are as full of book learning as a cartridge is of dynamite, 
and, lo, in the classroom, no matter how violent and repeated the 
percussion may be, there is never an explosion. Teachers are born, 
of course, in all grades of efficiency. I am afraid they are never 
made. I have always had a quarrel with pedagogy. There may 
be two reasons for my opposition to it. The first I will state in 
the form of a reminiscence. I remember, in an old book of devotion, 
falling upon a meditation in three points on St. George. Let us 
consider, said the writer, let us consider, in the first point, that we 
know nothing about St. George. Perhaps I know nothing about 
pedagogy. My second reason is this: that every born teacher 
knows, or will know after some observation, all that pedagogy 
can make him possessor of. One might sum up pedagogy by say- 
ing that a very ordinary teacher wiil bring the short-sighted boy 
nearer the blackboard, and the lad with defective hearing nearer 
himself. There is a vast difference between the history of educa- 
tion and pedagogy. The history of education recites all the knowl- 
edge and results gained in the past by experiments in the schools. 
Pedagogy is supposed to derive logically from that recital rules 
for practical teaching. It is: Is pedagogy an overrated art? In 
its name, as in the name of liberty, many crimes have been com- 
mitted, and among them, I am afraid, the slaughter of innocents. 
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There is a pedagogy which for the Catechist is eminently salutary. 
That pedagogy is the pedagogy of Catholic tradition. Look at 
Catholic patrology. The first fathers were the apostles—to them- 
selves they united the disciples. What ideal Sunday Schools were 
theirs! The lesson was a brief one. It was the Apostles’ Creed. 
They knew it by heart. They were penetrated, these early Sunday 
School children, with its meaning. They lived up to it. They 
fought for it, sacrificed everything for it, died heroically and en- 
thusiastically for it. The Catholic epistle of St. Barnabas is a leaf 
from the early Catechism. So were the writings of St. Clement, 
Bishop of Rome, and the genuine epistles of St. Ignatius, who 
survived seven years the first century of Christianity. This will 
suffice for the present to show where the fountains of pure doc- 
trine flow, in which only will be found enlightenment and the in- 
spiriting motives which alone can nerve a zealous disciple in living 
unto the end the strenuous career of the teacher who is aiming at 
climbing those heights whereon the ideal Sunday School towers. 
I am sure that I will be blamed for all this digression. I know 
those who are patient enough to read me will say, What of the ideal 
Sunday School? I plead guilty. I grant that I have talked all 
around my subject. That is a mannerism of mine. I am opposed 
to jumping over a subject, and I like to have some knowledge of 
the matter in hand. This knowledge I gain by looking at my topic 
on every side. I may close by an attempt at a definition of the ideal 
Sunday School. An ideal Sunday School would be that Sunday 
School whose teacher and scholars, whose aims, method, and spirit 
are ideal. Perhaps another definition might be: The ideal Sunday 
School is the school whose scholars become more and more like 
their Eternal Father, who is Ideal Beauty, Truth, and God. 








AN EXPLANATION OF THE CATECHISM. 
Third Part. 


The Means of Grace. 


WITH SPECIAL REGARD AND MINUTE DIRECTIONS 
FOR THE CATECHIZING OF CHILDREN. 


II.—THE GRACE OF SANCTIFICATION, OR JUSTIFICATION. 


Dear CHILDREN: In the last instruction we spoke of actual grace, 
or the grace of assistance; and to-day we will consider the grace 
of sanctification or justification. 

What is sanctifying grace? 

Sanctifying grace is a gratuitous supernatural gift, which God 
communicates to our souls, by which from sinners we are made just 
children of God and heirs of heaven. 

Sanctifying grace is, therefore, a gratuitous or free gift. What- 
ever man deserves in any way, that is his due, his merit. The grace 
of God, however, can not be merited. It is, furthermore, a super- 
natural gift ; it is not, therefore, part of man’s being and creature, but 
it is an independent and special gift of a higher kind. Through the sin 
of our first parents we are born in sin, and from this state of dis- 
grace, we are by this grace transferred into the state of favor and 
are received by God as His children. It is, furthermore, a promo- 
tion of man into association with the divine nature. 

Sanctifying grace is in contrast with transient grace, a permanent 
gift, a lasting state of the soul. It is, therefore, called the super- 
natural life of the soul. 

Sanctifying grace is imparted to us by the Holy Ghost. Yet this 
is not to be understood as if God the Father and God the Son did 
not take part in our sanctification, but the works of charity, and, 
therefore, the work of sanctification, are attributed in a special man- 
ner to the Holy Ghost. 

Sanctifying grace produces an entire change in us, transforming 
us from sinners into just, into children of God, and heirs of heaven. 
It purifies man, not only from all sin, so that in the just there is no 
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longer anything that deserves damnation, but with it is joined the 
friendship of God and the heirship of heaven. 

In the same way as iron when heated in the fire retains its sub- 
stance and its nature, but acquires the heat, the appearance, and other 
qualities of the fire, so does man in the state of grace still remain 
man, yet he shares in the divine attributes, hence he can say with 
the apostle: “I live, yet not I, but the grace of God in me.” 

Why is sanctifying grace called a gratuitous gift? 

Because it is an entirely free gift from the compassionate love of 
God. 

No dead person can raise himself to life again; God alone can 
give the natural and supernatural life. God from pure love and 
mercy has called man to a supernatural life, and bestows it upon 
him without his merit, just as He bestowed the natural life. God 
grants us His grace without merit of ours, because there is nothing, 
neither faith nor good works, that would merit the grace of justifica- 
tion. Holy Scripture says: “ All being justified freely (i. e., with- 
out their desert) by his grace, through the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus” (Rom. iii. 23). Grace can never be obtained by 
natural powers, because man can only obtain real supernatural 
merit when already in the state of sanctifying grace. 

Why is sanctifying grace called also “ grace of justification ”? 

Because by sanctifying grace man is justified—that is, he passes 
from the state of sin to the state of righteousness and holiness. 
Justification does not only mean the remission of sins, not merely an 
external favor of God’s, or imputing of Christ’s righteousness, but 
it renders a man just or righteous. It actually justifies man, that is, 
makes man just. Justification means: To replace one who has been 
guilty of sin in the state of innocence. 

What then does the justification of the sinner include? 

Justification includes: 1. Purification from all sins grievous, at 
least, together with the remission of eternal punishment; and, 2. 
Sanctification. 

As there is a cleansing of the body from defilement, by soap and 
water, so is there also a spiritual purification, consisting in God’s 
justifying us, effacing and actually wiping out our sins, and not as 
heretics teach, only covering up our sins. 

Besides the remission of sin, we receive also the remission of the 
deserved eternal punishment, for a punishment can only be inflicted 
where there is guilt. Now as God by our justification has taken 
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away the cause of the punishment—the guilt—therefore, there can 
be no punishment. 

A further result of our justification is the sanctification of our 
inner self. God’s sanctity consists in this: that God loves the good 
and hates and abhors the evil, and God’s grace operates in us in a 
like manner by making us also love the good and hate and abhor eyil, 

To renew means to make new something old. The grace of God 
destroys in man not only the old life of sin, and remits the eternal 
punishment, but imparts also a new life of grace, a supernatural life 
of holiness, and confers the right to heaven. Holy Writ says: 
“You are washed, you are sanctified, you are justified in the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ and the Spirit of our God” (I. Cor. vi. 11), 

What first gives rise to the justification of the sinner ? 

Preventing grace, which enlightens the sinner, and incites him 
to turn to God. God could let man go to perdition in his sins, but 
God “ desires not the death of the wicked, but that the wicked should 
turn from his way and live” (Ezech. xxxili.11). His love and 
mercy are, as it were, greater than His justice. God approaches the 
sinner, as it were, to move him to return. The father might have 
turned the prodigal son from the house, but he did not. Here apply 
the following words of Holy Scripture: “ Behold, I stand at the 
gate and knock.” What infinite love! The Creator goes to meet 
the creature, the Master to the servant, God Himself to man, the 
eternal Judge to the offender, to save him from perdition. 

In what way does preventing grace operate? It enlightens man 
and incites him to turn to God. 

The understanding of man is clouded and darkened. The sinner 
stands on the brink of an abyss that threatens him with eternal death, 
and he perceives it not. Preventing grace incites the sinner to turn 
to God. What persons have to be urged? Those who are sunk in 
heedlessness. To what must the sinner be urged? To turn to God. 
Why must the sinner turn back? Because he is on the path that 
leads to ruin and because it is difficult for him to abandon his sins 
and begin a better life. The sinner resembles a man who tarries 
in a house threatened with collapse. The foolish man has to be 
removed by force from the awful death which threatens him. 

What must the sinner do on his part in order to attain to justifica- 
tion? 

He must, with the assistance of grace: 

1. Believe, hope, and begin to love God, and repent his sins. 
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2. Receive the Sacrament of Baptism, or if he is already bap- 
tized, the Sacrament of Penance. 

Man has by sin voluntarily turned away from God. If desirous 
to obtain justification, he must voluntarily return to God. This he 
can not do without preventing grace. Several stages precede justi- 
fication, especially : 

1. Faith, which is the foundation of our salvation. “ He that 
cometh to God must believe” (Heb. xi. 6). The sinner must be 
convinced that the way of sin leads to hell, and that he can only be 
saved therefrom by returning to God. 

2. To faith must be joined also hope, the hope of forgiveness; 
for he who has it not is in despair. 

3. Hope of forgiveness incites the sinner to love Him who had 
the right and the authority to punish him, but grants him pardon 
instead. 

To love contrition is naturally joined, for he who acknowledges 
that he has offended his greatest Benefactor will repent his mis- 
deeds. 

4. Repentance will urge him to cleanse his heart from sin by re- 
ceiving the Sacrament of Baptism, or Penance, and leading a better 
life. 

Faith, hope, love, repentance, and good resolutions are all in vain 
if the sinner does not receive the Sacrament of Baptism, or of 
Penance. All men come into the world burdened with original sin, 
from which they are cleansed in the Sacrament of Baptism. Man, 
however, commits actual, personal sins, not inherited, and these are 
ordinarily remitted in the Sacrament of Penance. 

But for all these steps to sanctification, man needs actual grace, 
the grace of assistance. 

What does the sinner receive in the Sacrament of Baptism or 
Penance? 

He receives sanctifying grace, whereby he is actually made just, 
acceptable to God, a child of God, and heir of heaven. 

Through either of these two holy sacraments the sinner is actually 
made just, that is, his sins are not merely covered over and the 
punishment due them remitted, but the sins are utterly wiped out and 
effaced, as completely as if they had never been conimitted. Hereby 
also the original relation between God and man is renewed: man is 
again a child and friend of God, and with the friendship of God he 
obtains again his title to the kingdom of heaven. 
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How long does sanctifying grace remain in the soul of the justi- 
fied man? 

As long as he does not commit mortal sin. 

Do venial sins also banish God’s grace? 

No; they do not, but they lessen its operations. 

What fruits may the justified man produce by the help of grace? 

He may perform meritorious works. 

What of those works which although good in themselves are 
committed in mortal sin? 

They have no merit for heaven. 

What accordingly must a man do if he has had the misfortune to 
commit a grievous sin? 

He must again place himself in a state of grace through the Sacra- 
ment of Penance. Without the love of God there is no merit; the 
sinner has not the love of God, consequently his good works are 
without merit or value. 

Is the good which a man does in the state of sin quite useless? 
No; on the contrary, it is very useful in order to obtain from the 
divine compassion the grace of conversion and the averting of tem- 
poral punishment. 

Through good works which man performs in the state of sin, he 
obtains more easily the grace of conversion. Thus King Nabuch- 
odonosor was exhorted by the Prophet Daniel to practise good 
works: “ Reduce thou thy sins with alms, and thy iniquities with 
works of mercy to the poor; perhaps God will forgive thy offences ” 
(Dan. iv. 24). 

An example is furnished in the instance of the inhabitants of the 
City of Ninive, who by penance saved themselves from the tem- 
poral ruin which threatened them. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. Of what have we spoken in to-day’s lesson? Of the grace of sanctifica- 
tion or justification. 

2. What is sanctifying grace, or the grace of justification? It is a gratuitous 
supernatural gift. 

3. Why does the Catechism call sanctifying grace a gift and not a help? 
Because God grants us this grace not for a time only, but He intends that it 
may remain with us. 

4. Why does the Catechism call sanctifying grace a supernatural gift? 
Because it does not belong to the natural gifts, which God grants to every 
man at his creation. 

5. Mention some of these natural gifts. Body and soul, understanding, 
reason and free will. 
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6. How was the divine resemblance destroyed in the soul of man? By 
the sin of our first parents. 

. What did all mankind lose through original sin? They lost the grace 
and friendship of God and their title to the kingdom of heaven.. 

8. In what way may they regain these lost gifts? By sanctifying grace. 

9. Who imparts sanctifying grace to us? The Holy Ghost. 

10. Why do we say that the Holy Ghost imparts sanctifying grace? Be- 
cause the works of charity and sanctification are attributed in a special way to 
the Holy Spirit. 

11. Do the Father and Son also take part in our sanctification? Yes; the 
Father and the Son also take part in it. 

12, What does sanctifying grace produce in us? It produces a change in us. 

13. In what does this change consist? From sinners it makes us just, 
children of God, heirs of heaven. 

14. How many kinds of sin may a man have upon his soul? Original sin 
and actual sin. 

15. Who are burdened with original sin? The unbaptized. 

16. What sins can a baptized man have upon his soul? Actual sins. 

17. What removes original and actual sin from our souls? Sanctifying 
grace. 

18. What does every man become through sin? An enemy of God. 

19. But what does he become through sanctifying grace? A child of God 
and an heir to the kingdom of heaven. 

20. Why is sanctifying grace called a gratuitous gift? Because it is a per- 
fectly free gift from the compassionate love of God. 

21. Do we merit this gift from God? No; we do not merit it. 

22. What words of Scripture show this? “ All are justified freely through 
His grace, through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus.” 

23. Who, by His death upon the cross, merited and obtained for us the 
grace of God? Our divine Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

24. Why is sanctifying grace also called the grace of justification? Because 
through sanctifying grace man is justified, that is, from a state of sin he is 
reinstated in a state of justice and holiness. 

25. The first effect of justification, therefore, is cleansing from all, or at 
least from all grievous sins. 

26. What might we also call the grace of justification? A spiritual bath 
or new birth. 

27. Does God efface our sins utterly, or does He merely cover them up 
to let us go unpunished? God actually effaces our sins, as utterly as if they 
had never been. 

28. What else is joined to the remission of sins? The remission of the 
eternal punishment due them. 

29. Who renders himself deserving of eternal punishment? A man who 
commits mortal sin. 

30. How does man’s sanctification show itself? It shows itself by man’s 
taking pleasure in that which is good and abhorring all evil. 

31. What then takes place in man by sanctifying grace? A change of 
feeling, or renewing of the interior man. 

32. What first gives rise to the justification of the sinner? Preventing 
grace, which enlightens the sinner and incites him to turn to God. 

33. How does God’s grace incite man to turn to God? By the voice of 
conscience, by hearing the word of God, by sufferings and afflictions, and other 
occurrences. 
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34. What might God in His justice do to the sinner? God might allow 
him to die in his sins. 


. Why does not God do this? Because God does not wish the death 
of the sinner, but rather that he be converted and live. 


36. What must the sinner do on his part, in order to attain to justification? 
He must, with the assistance of grace, voluntarily turn to God, and believe 
all that God has revealed, especially that we are justified by Jesus Christ. 


37. What ought the sinner chiefly to believe? He must believe that the 
path he is on leads to hell. 


38. What must necessarily be joined to faith? The hope of forgiveness, 

39. In what state is the sinner who has no hope of forgiveness? He is in 
despair. 

40. To what does hope lead the sinner? To the love of God. 

41. What ought to be joined to love? Repentance. 


42. To what will repentance lead the sinner? To the desire to be recon- 
ciled with God. 


43. What else must man do to possess sanctifying grace? He must receive 
the holy sacraments for the forgiveness of sins. 


44. Which sacraments are these? The sacraments of Baptism and of 
Penance. 


45. What does man receive in either of these Sacraments? He receives 


sanctifying grace, whereby he is made really just, pleasing to God, a child 
of God, and heir of heaven. 


46. What is the consequence of this forgiveness of sins? By the forgive- 
ness of sins the good relations between God and man are renewed. 


47. How long now will God remain with the justified man? God desires 
to remain always with the justified man. 


48. What, however, must man do that sanctifying grace may remain in 
him? He must not commit a mortal sin. . 


49. Do venial sins also drive God from our souls? Venial sins do not 
drive God from our hearts, but they are obstacles to the operations of divine 
grace. 


50. What fruits does the justified man produce with the aid of grace? 
Good, that is meritorious, works, for every good tree brings forth good fruit. 


51. Can man in the state of mortal sin do no good? Yes; he can do 
good, but without merit for heaven. 


52. What good works can the sinner do without grace? He can pray, 
fast, give alms, visit the sick, etc. 


53. Why are the sinner’s good works without merit for heaven? Because 
a sinner’s good works are wanting in charity. 


54. To what should the doctrine of grace incite us? To humility. 


55. Why? Because man with all his privileges is not capable of doing 
anything for his eternal salvation without God’s grace. 


56. To what else should the doctrine of divine grace incite us? To prayer. 


57. What should we ask of God every day? The grace of assistance and 
the grace of conversion. 


58. To what should we be still further incited by the doctrine of grace? 
To gratitude. 


59. To what further? We should listen to the inspirations of divine grace 
and not close the door to God. 


60. To what further should we be incited? To watchfulness. 


61. Why to watchfulness? So that we may not lose the divine grace 
through sin. 
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PASTORAL PART. 





ANALECTA. 





NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE ROMAN 
CONGREGATIONS. 


I. From the Secretary of Briefs. 
Amongst the last official letters of His Holiness Leo 
XIII. were the following: 


1. To His Eminence Cardinal Kopp, Bishop of Breslau, 
delegating him to represent the person of the Sovereign 
Pontiff in blessing the new doors of the Cathedral of 
Metz, which had been given by Emperor William II. 


2. To the Moderator General of the Salesian Fathers, 
Rev. Michael Rua, approving of the convocation of the 
Salesians and their purpose to have a ceremony of the 
coronation of a statue of the Blessed Virgin. 


3. To His Eminence Cardinal Ferrari, Archbishop of 
Milan, acknowledging the receipt of the letter of the 
Bishops of the Province of Milan assembled in Council, 
approving of their purposes and encouraging them in their 
efforts for the advancement of religion. 


4. To the Archbishop of Cambrai, expressing his grati- 
fication at the magnificent display of faith and piety shown 
by the French Catholics at the crowning of the statue of 
our Lady of the Duncs at Dunkirk. 


5. Indulgences are extended to a Temperance Society 
in the Diocese of Nantes; also to a Bona Mors Association 
in the city of Placentia. 
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1. The Procurator-General of the Capuchins requested 
that, on account of the expulsion of the order from France 
under the Associations Law, a special indult might be 
granted as a sanatio of any irregularities which occur in 
the transfer of novices to other houses, thus disturbing 
the continuity of their novitiate. 

The S. Council grants the indult with the following 
conditions: The houses to which they are transferred 
must have all the requirements of a novitiate, and the 
novices before making their profession must sign a writ- 
ten declaration that they wish to make use of this indult; 
which declaration must be carefully preserved. 


From the S. C. of Rites. 





1. Approval is given to an office and Mass of all the 
saints of the Society of Jesus, to be used by the members 
of that Society. 


2. Two dubia concerning rubrics are proposed by Fr. 
Paschalis a Perusia, a Franciscan: 

(a) Whether on a day within the octave of a saint, when 
his office is not said, nor when a commemoration made 
of him in the Mass, the head should be inclined if his name 
occurs in the Mass. 

The answer is affirmative. 

(b) What preface is to be said in a conventual votive 
Mass, when another Mass is said of the day within the 
octave or a commemoration of it made in the Mass of the 
office occurring—the common preface or the preface of the 
octave ? 

Answer—The common preface. 


3. His Holiness Pius X. has granted the following 
privilege: Counting from the Feast of the Immaculate 
Conception this year, on the 8th day of each month, or 
for just reasons, on the Sunday following, in churches or 
oratories, when with the approbation of the ordinary, ex- 
ercises of piety are held in honor of Mary Immaculate in 
preparation of the bicentennial of the proclamation of the 
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dogma, one Votive Mass (whether said or sung) of the 
Immaculate Conception may be celebrated with the same 
privileges as a Solemn Votive pro re gravi, or as are con- 
ceded for the Votive of the Sacred Heart on First Fridays, 
so that it may be said with Gloria and Credo, and one 
prayer; unless there occur a double of the first class, a 
Sunday of the first class, another Feast of the Blessed 
Virgin, or a privileged ferial, vigil, or octave. In such 
cases, the Votive will be commemorated only by a Prayer 
after the Prayer of the Mass of the day, under one con- 
clusion. 

Moreover, it is conceded that in the other Masses said 
in the Church or Oratory where the Votive is said, and on 
the same day, a Commemoration of the Immaculate Con- 
ception may be made ad instar festi duplicis simplificati. 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE. 


(Original, and from recent and approved sources.) 





DOUBTFUL CONSECRATION AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


Cajus, a young priest, is to say the solemn Mass on Holy Thurs- 
day. Because a large number of people wish to receive Holy Com- 
munion at that Mass, Cajus takes a great many small particles and 
folds them in an extra corporal and places them on the altar, be- 
side the chalice, and on the regular Mass corporal. At the offer- 
tory and at the consecration, he unfolds the corporal so that he may 
see the particles, and he directs his intention to them. Shortly after 
the consecration, he sees a small particle lying on the floor beside 
him. In his confusion he picks it up quickly and lays it on the 
consecrated particles beside the chalice. After a few moments, 
however, he begins to doubt whether the particle was consecrated 
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or not. It may have fallen to the floor just before the consecration, 
Still, he thinks he would have noticed it sooner had it fallen before 
the consecration. He does not know what to do. 

If the particle was not consecrated, he can not distribute it with 
the others without committing an act of material idolatry, and de- 
priving some one of the communicants of Holy Communion. He 
can not distinguish this particle, however, from the others, and 
the people are waiting to receive Holy Communion. Cajus asks 
the Mass-server if he knows when the particle fell to the ground; 
the Mass-server does not know. In this dilemma the young priest 
distributes all the particles in Holy Communion. 

Now we ask: 1. Was it right to use two corporals at the Mass? 
2. What is to be said about Cajus’s mode of procedure with regard 
to the doubtful particle? 

1. In the Rubrics of the Mass, mention is made of only one 
corporal to be used at Mass, namely, the one that is spread under 
the chalice and on which the large host is laid. If small particles 
are to be consecrated during the Mass, they are to be laid on this 
corporal, ‘ante calicem,” or they are to be put into a second con- 
secrated chalice, or other holy vessel, which is placed on the cor- 
poral of the Mass behind the chalice of the Mass, “retro post 
calicem”’ (Ritus cel. Missam. ii. 3). A second corporal is un- 
known to the Rubrics. Therefore, when many small particles are to 
be consecrated, a ciborium should be provided, or a second chalice. 
In case there is no ciborium or chalice, the small particles should be 
placed on the Mass corporal, in front of or on the side of the chalice. 
The use of a second corporal, to hold the small altar breads, is con- 
trary to the Rubrics,and could be justified only in a case of real neces- 
sity, when no ciborium or second chalice is to be had, and the small 
particles are too numerous to be placed on the Mass corporal. Even 
in this case, it were better to make one corporal out of the two, by 
unfolding both on the altar, and allowing one to overlap the other 
a few inches. This would be much better than folding the small 
particles in a second corporal and placing them thus folded on the 
Mass corporal. 

2. Regarding Cajus’s conduct, we remark: 

1. When Cajus picked up the small particle from the floor, he 
should have kept it separate from the other particles, and consumed 
it before or with the first ablution. That was the only correct 
thing for him to do. 
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2. Once the doubtfully consecrated particle was mixed with the 
consecrated particles, and its identity lost, Cajus should not have 
given Holy Communion with any of the particles, but should have 
put them all into a ciborium or chalice and reconsecrated them all, 
“ sub conditione” at another Mass. 

3. If that was impracticable, as it was on Holy Thursday, be- 
cause there would be no other Mass on that day, Cajus should have 
removed some of the small particles from that place where he laid 
the doubtful host and placed them in a ciborium to be consecrated 
at another Mass, “sub conditione,’ and then given Holy Com- 
munion with those that remained. For, in picking up the particle 
from the floor, and placing it with the others, Cajus could be 
morally certain just about where he placed it, and by removing the 
particles from that particular region, he would be morally sure 
that he had removed the doubtful particle. If the consecrated 
particles remaining did not suffice for the faithful, they might be 
broken. The inconvenience of breaking them would not be a 
sufficient reason for giving Holy Communion with doubtfully con- 
secrated particles. 

4. Strictly speaking, there remains still another way of remov- 
ing the danger of material idolatry and doubtful Holy Communion. 
To give the communicant two sacred hosts is forbidden, when it is 
done “ devotionis causa.” 

That it is forbidden in the present instance can scarcely be main- 
tained. By so doing all danger would be removed. Of course, the 
sacred particles would not suffice in that case, but they might be 
broken in two, and two broken particles given to each communi- 
cant, taking care that the broken pieces given to each communicant 
be not parts of the same host. 

In order to secure himself against the danger of giving two 
pieces of the same host to the same communicant, the celebrant 
would have to divide the particles into various fragments; some 
into two pieces, some into four pieces, etc., and give the communi- 
cant a half and a fourth part of a host. 

5. It can not be denied that circumstances may arise where it 
would be practically impossible to divide the particles, as mentioned 
under No. 4 or even as under No. 3. 

Therefore, we will venture to remark, as a final solution of the 
difficulty, that it is more than probable that the particle picked up 
off the floor was a consecrated host. The likelihood that it was not 
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is very meager. Therefore, the likelihood of giving Communion, 
in the present instance, with an unconsecrated host, is likewise very 
small; so small, in fact, that a priest would be justified in exposing 
himself to it in order to extricate himself from so embarrassing 
a situation. Nor does he do any one an irreparable injury by thus 
exposing them to the very slight danger of communicating under 
unconsecrated species. Nor would the small danger of exposing 
himself and the faithful to commit an act of material idolatry be 
a sufficient reason for abstaining from distributing all the particles 
in Holy Communion. 























